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We  make  a  gift  to 


RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Every  retail  grocer  should 
liaye  this  hook 

. .  and  it  is  FREE 


i 
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An  aerial  view  of  our  80  acre  Bean  Breeding  Ranch  in  Idaho.  Dark  strips  are  our  plots 
of  beans.  Light  strips,  wheat  seeded  to  alfalfa,  for  variety  separation  and  crop  rotation. 


Brecdins  stock  growins  on  our  Idaho 
Ranch  at  an  altitude  of  3500  feet,  in  a 
dry  climate  under  irrigation. 


Note  the  long,  straight,  fleshy  pods 
hanging  in  profusion  on  vigorous  healthy 


Blood  Tells 


ROGERS  BROTHERS  SEED  COMPANY 

326  W.  MADISON  STREET  «  «  «  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

BREEDERS  S  GROWERS  PEAS  «  BEANS  «  SWEET  CORN  for  quality  packers 


FLITTER 


COMPOUND  APPLtfR  DRV  tR 


CLOSING  MACHINC. 
FOR  FILLCOCAHS 


SCROLL  SHEARS 


AUTO  PRESS  -M»  CURLER 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


If  you  make  your  "ovin"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  s^t  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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>om  COAST  to  COAST 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
155  Montgomery  Street 


NEW  YORK 
100  e.  42nd  Stri 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woshington  Street 


Make  your  fall 
packs  look  their  best 

APPEARANCE 
■jjl^  ^  is  often  the  de- 

XV  ciding  factor 
5  %'P"'  f  i  in  the  choice  of 
Canned  Foods  by  the 
''  modern  housewife. 

Reason  enough  why 
more  Canners  each  year  protect  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  their  fall 
packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets, 
etc.,  by  packing  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans.  The  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  of  advantages  of 
Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus  inviting 
appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales 
assets  for  any  Brand.  Continental’s 
Research  Laboratories  have  much 
valuable  canning  information  avail¬ 
able  on  all  the  fall  packs  .  .  .  it’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 


xactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


and  its  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

About  9  years  later.  Continental  engi¬ 
neers  again  excelled  in  closing  machine 
develo])ment,  when  they  designed  the 
famous  C.  R.  Four- 
Station  Closing 
Machine.  This  ma-  Tf'lfF 
chine 

edg(*d  to  be  the 
fastest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  is  ca|)a- 
ble  of  closing  up 
to  2'-20  cans  a  min¬ 
ute.  It  is,  of  course, 
intended  for  use 
only  where  large  c‘ai)acity  is  needed  and 
where  all  products  are  ])acketl  at  very 
high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Con¬ 
tinental  Closing  JMachines,  there  are 
several  other  types  and  sizes — each  built 
Troyt^r-Fox  to  meet  some 

So.  9  Oo$iiig  Machine  •  n  1 

specinc  need 

nery.  And, 

•  every  Couti- 

®  nental  Seamer 

■  can  be  con- 

^  veniently  set 

in  line  with 

any  filling  machine  or  exhaust  box. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  have 
been  designed  and  are  built  in  Continen¬ 
tal’s  own  four  machine  shops,  of  the 
finest  materials,  under  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  precision.  They  are  built  to 
run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction  costs 
are  .secondary 

to  main  te-  i 


WITH  the  ])assing  of  the  “hole  and 
cap”  all-soldered  can  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  “o])en  top”  struc¬ 
ture,  the  techni(iue  and  ecpiipment  for 
making  tight  seams  to  stand  both  proc¬ 
essing  strains  and  commercial  handling 
presented  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties.  And  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  Continental  played  an  important 
l)art  in  elosing  machine  development. 

When  the  now  fa- 
nious  I’anama  ^lachiue  }  || 

was  int  roduced  some  24 
years  ago,  it  was  a  sen- 
sation — the  fastest  and 
most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 


now 


Four-.**ro(ion  f 
Cioiing  Uu</ii 


time,  closing  from 
40  to  GO  cans  a  min¬ 
ute.  Its  adaptability 
to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
clostnl  was  a  partic¬ 
ularly  advantageous 
feature.  A  tribute 
to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  jiopularity  even  to¬ 
day  among  Cauners  for  all  products 
where  high-s|)eed  closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  !M.  C.  Four-Station 
Closing  Machine,  introduced  some  17 
years  ago,  was  another  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Continental  engineers,  who  met 
the  need  for  . 

higher  spt'tsls 

andnon-si)ilI  riZne's'imhin, 

with  Con-  ^ 

t  i  n  e  n  t  a  1 
“M.C.”  clos- 

ingui)tol.‘>.>  ' 

cans  per  mi  11-  .A  ^  li 

ute,  and  its 

intrcMliiction  markisl  another  ejMKh  in 
the  industry.  Today  this  same  tyjie  of 
machine,  with  minor  refiiieiuents.  is  a 
great  favorite  among  Canners  because 
of  its  sturdy,  substantial  construction 


Single-Slalion 

Panama  .\w.  to  Closing  Macht 


nance expense, 
hence  Conti¬ 
nental  cus¬ 
tomers  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the 
utmost  ill  per¬ 
formance. 

Never  were  lower  co.sts  so  essential  as 
today.  A’our  machinery  must  run  with¬ 
out  stops  —  jirodiiction  is  all-imiiortant. 
At  “jieak  load”  is  when  you'll  apprtn  iate 
most  the  efficiency  ainl  dependability  of 
Continentars  closing  machiiies  in  avoid¬ 
ing  delays. 
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EDITORIALS 

I  OTS  0’  DOINGS — You  bet  they  are  working  on  the 
I  Canners’  Code.  This  week  Washington  has  been 
I— busy  with  a  big  body  of  canners  striving  to  ar¬ 
range  the  working  hours  and  wages.  You  got  through 
last  season  because  there  was  not  time  to  design  such 
plans,  but  next  season  you  will  be  forced  to  work  under 
the  agreement.  No  need  to  worry.  Canners  are  on 
the  job  to  arrange  the  best  and  most  workable  plans; 
and  there  will  be  nothing  “put  over”  on  you ;  because 
after  they  have  designed  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Government,  who  acts  as 
umpire  for  all  concerned,  and  there  will  be  no  inequali¬ 
ties  left  in  it.  When  you  think  about  that  plan  it  looks 
better  and  better.  We  once  heard  of  two  brothers 
who  had  been  left  the  estate  of  their  father,  including 
the  ancestral  home,  smaller  estates  and  all  that  goes 
with  such  wealth.  But  the  two  brothers  could  not 
agree  upon  a  fair  distribution,  an  equal  division  of  the 
estate.  So  they  went  to  a  learned  judge  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  told  their  troubles,  and  this  is  what  the  judge 
advised :  “John,  as  the  elder,  I  want  you  to  care¬ 
fully  appraise  the  estate,  and  then  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts,  as  you  think  right  and  proper.  After  you 
have  done  this,  let  James,  your  younger  brother,  have 
first  choice  of  the  two  parts.” 

*  ♦  !(! 

You  have  read  about  the  Retailers  Code  that  the 
President  has  signed,  and  which  goes  into  force  Mon¬ 
day,  October  30th.  Because  foods  are  exempted  from 
this  code  it  is  of  only  passing  interest  to  the  readers ; 
but  elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  this  Code,  because  as  this  is  the  first  code 
of  its  kind  yet  approved,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  its 
provisions  will  be  included  in  many  other  such  codes. 
The  formal  ukase  was  too  long,  and  for  that  reason  was 
not  reproduced. 

The  one  consideration  of  most  importance  to  us  just 
now  is  the  exemption  of  foods,  among  them  canned 
foods.  The  Code  prohibits  “loss-profit  leaders,”  but 
as  foods  are  exempted  it  is  more  than  likely  that  foods 
will  be  the  one  thing  used  as  such  loss  leaders.  That 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  for  it  is  these  loss-profit 
leaders  that  are  causing  much  of  the  troubles.  And  it 
looks  unreasonable.  Why  should  a  retailer  be  allowed 


to  keep  the  cut  price  war  going  on  foods  and  not  on 
socks  or  suspenders?  If  this  unfair  method  of  trading 
is  condemned  and  done  away  with  on  one  great  body 
of  merchandise  why  not  on  all  items  handled  by  the 
retailers?  Later  codes  will  undoubtedly  take  care  of 
this,  but  in  the  meantime  foods  suffer.  It  is  said  that 
all  codes  will  shortly  be  accepted  and  put  into  force, 
and  that  is  what  is  needed. 

*  * 

Misconceptions — General  Johnson  has  said 
that  most  of  the  complaints  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  various  efforts  to  improve  matters  are 
due  to  misconceptions  or  misunderstandings.  That  is 
not  surprising  since  the  whole  attempt  is  so  new  and 
unheard  of  before.  And  when  the  extent  and  the  depth 
of  the  ignorance  regarding  every  day  business,  finance 
and  money  is  considered — and  not  merely  on  the  part 
of  the  so-called  “ignorant  public,”  but  by  the  very  men 
in  the  midst  of  these  operations  for  years,  the  leaders 
themselves — it  is  still  less  surprising;  in  fact  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  misunderstandings  were  not  general. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  shocking  revelations  of  this 
panic :  the  extent  of  the  public’s  ignorance  about  every 
day  business,  finance  and  commercial  principles.  The 
world  has  been  operating  on  a  “rule  of  thumb  basis,” 
unconcerned  about  any  basic  or  scientific  principles 
that  underlie  every  such  operation;  and  when  added 
to  this  is  the  moral  degeneration  that  grew  out  of  the 
too  easy  money  period,  the  loss  of  those  finer  senti¬ 
ments  that  are  the  natural  guides  to  honor  and  hon¬ 
esty;  when  “the  go-getter”  became  the  high  examplar 
of  the  modern  age,  and  “get-the-money”  was  the  cry 
which  the  pack  followed  in  frenzy,  why  should  there  be 
any  surprise  that  disaster  and  depression  overcame  us? 
Or  that  men  do  not  understand?  The  straight  but 
narrow  road  of  honesty  was  buried  so  deep  that  those 
who  now  try  to  point  out  its  location  are  naturally 
charged  with  error,  that  they  do  not  know  where  they 
are  going. 

Look  at  the  testimony  produced  in  Washington  last 
week  from  the  leading  banker  of  the  whole  country,  ad¬ 
mitting  openly,  as  if  in  all  innocence,  that  his  great 
bank  and  its  subsidiaries  deliberately  worked  the 
“come-on”  game  to  advance  the  market  quotations  on 
stocks  and  bonds  they  had  to  sell,  until  their  poor  dupes, 
the  ignorant  investors,  took  them  at  fictitious  prices, 
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far  above  their  real  worth,  and  now  find  themselves 
despoiled  of  their  savings  and  holding  worthless  pieces 
of  paper.  And  of  other  great  bankers  who  “made 
presents”  of  blocks  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  prices  below 
the  ruling  market,  to  their  immediate  and  intimate 
friends — presenting  them  millions  of  dollars — letting 
them  in  on  good  things,  as  they  said.  Yet  all  of  these 
beneficiaries  who  held  such  purchases — that  is,  who 
did  not  at  once  sell  out  to  some  ignorant  investor,  and 
pocket  the  profits — had  to  testify  that  they  lost  their 
shirts.  There  was  not  even  honor  among  friends. 
Search  through  all  history  and  you  will  find  nothing 
that  equals  such  duplicity  among  friends,  or  practiced 
in  such  high  places.  And  so  callous  has  grown  the 
public  conscience  that  these  men  continue  to  bask  in 
the  public’s  favor  as  great  bankers,  worthy  men  to 
entrust  your  fortunes  to.  There  you  have  the  guage 
of  the  times. 

It  is  not  nice  to  prod  a  stick  in  such  filth  and  stir  it 
up,  but  it  is  necessary  so  that  you  may  understand 
where  the  main,  though  concealed,  opposition  comes 
from,  and  why. 

Naturally,  however,  there  is  much  honest  misunder¬ 
standing.  This  week  “Better  Profits”  says  that  there 
is  some  violation  of  the  codes.  Not  in  our  industry, 
not  directly  nor  indirectly  connected  with  it.  For  there 
are  no  codes  as  yet  in  force  in  our  industry.  It  is  well 
to  make  this  distinction  because  reports  of  violations  of 
the  codes  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  splendid 
co-operation  that  is  evident  everywhere,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  some  farmers  and  some  labor,  and 
both  of  these  are  objecting  through  misunderstanding 
or  impatience,  or  worse.  There  are  reports  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  President’s  Agreement,  the  N.R.A.,  but 
again  they  are  not  deliberate;  they  are  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance.  and  they  are  being  corrected,  or  prosecuted. 
Where  men  understand  they  are  complying,  and  that 
is  what  all  men  should  try  to  do.  Then  it  will  be  more 
uniform  and  decidedly  more  pleasant. 

51:  H: 

It  is  known  of  course  that  there  is  a  bitter  war  to  the 
death  between  the  bankers,  the  money  lenders,  and  the 
New  Deal,  or  in  other  words  our  Government.  Here 
is  a  radio  address  made  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  on  October  18th,  over  the  N.B.C.,  reproduced  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  you  the  picture,  entitled : 

THE  DIE  HARDS 

HERE  is  never  any  point  in  dodpjinj?  facts.  It  is  plain  and 
obvious  to  anyone  who  is  observing  the  field  of  national  poli¬ 
tics  closely  that  the  N.  R.  A.  does  not  lack  its  quota  of  enemies. 
Who  are  those  enemies?  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
their  identity.  They  are  the  money-changers.  You  remember 

them,  don’t  you?  Those  men  who  unloaded  upon  this  nation 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  now  defaulted  foreign 
bonds.  Those  men  who  made  the  crash  of  1929  inevitable  and 
inescapable.  Those  men  who  first  shoveled  over  to  Europe  the 
billions  entrusted  to  them  by  their  unsuspecting  clients  and 

then,  when  those  billions  became  frozen,  started  to  call  in  do¬ 
mestic  loans  in  order  to  cover  the  shortage.  Those  men  who 
watched  approvingly  the  ludicrous  performance  of  a  third-rate 
German  municipality  borrowing  some  fifteen  million  dollars  in 
America  to  finance  the  building  of  an  “ideal”  stadium  and  an 
“ideal  swimming  pool.  .  .  , 
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Their  first  name  is  Greed,  is  and  always  has  been.  Their 
middle  name  is  Stand  Pat-ism,  is  and  always  has  been.  A 
deadly  combination  of  names,  to  be  sure,  and  one  responsible 
for  the  greatest  calamities  in  our  history. 

SPREAD  SEDITIOUS  GOSSIP— It  would  be  extremely  naive 
to  believe  that,  having  guided  America’s  destinies  for  many  long 
years.  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism  would  be  satisfied  to  step  aside 
now  and  let  the  nation  enjoy  its  new  leadership.  They  spread 
their  seditious  gospel.  They  use  every  means  at  their  disposal 
to  jirevent  the  re-born  nation  from  reaching  its  destination. 
Calling  in  loans,  refusing  to  extend  long-term  credit  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  transferring  their  hoarded  money 
abroad,  engaging  the  services  of  high  paid  lawyers  in  the  fight 
against  the  N.  R.  A.  codes,  mobilizing  the  cohorts  of  disgruntled 
politicians  overthrown  by  the  great  national  uprisal  of  last 
November.  ...  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  describe  all 
the  tricks  resorted  to  by  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism.  Nothing  is 
too  low,  nothing  too  treacherous,  nothing  too  cruel  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  men  who  lead  their  forces. 

It  is  plain  and  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  the  misfortune  of 
meeting  the  leaders  of  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  where  they  “speak  up”  and  mince  no  words,  that  we 
are  about  to  witness  what  might  turn  out  to  be  the  Last  Battle 
between  the  Young  Army  of  Reconstruction  and  the  Old  Guard 
of  Destruction.  The  lines  are  drawn:  Idle  Capital  versus  Work¬ 
ing  Capital ;  hoarders  who  would  rather  see  the  whole  world 
perish  than  sacrifice  a  cent  of  their  fixed  income  versus  laborers, 
mei’chants,  manufacturers  and  white  collar  workers  who  have 
everything  to  gain  through  the  national  recovery.  The  issue  is 
clear:  Is  the  President’s  pi’ogram  to  be  fulfilled  or  are  we  to 
return  to  where  we  were  eleven  months  ago. 

For  nothing,  not  even  the  danger  of  great  internal  disturb¬ 
ances,  is  more  hateful  to  the  Old  Guard  of  Destruction  than 
the  idea  that  they  might  have  to  give  up  a  pai’t  of  their  special 
privileges.  Not  so  long  ago,  when  a  brilliant  man,  known  for 
his  broadminded  liberalism  and  opposition  to  the  vested  inter¬ 
ests,  was  appointed  to  coordinate  one  of  our  most  important 
industries,  an  elderly  financier  of  my  acquaintance  roared  out 
in  complete  disgust: 

“Anything  would  have  been  better  than  to  be  obliged  to  take 
orders  from  that  fellow.” 

“Anything?”  I  asked  him  in  puzzlement. 

“Yes,  anything,”  he  repeated,  “anything,  even  bankruptcy.” 
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STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


//  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  an^  Ganners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  i).  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE  SABOTAGERS — This  being  the  mentality  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  Destruction,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  them  stop  at 
nothing.  Whispering  campaign,  Banking  sabotage.  Boring 
from  within.  To  hear  them  blaspheme  the  New  Deal  at  their 
dinner  tables  in  New  York  and  Newport  and  then  to  meet  them, 
hat  in  hand,  waiting  for  this  or  that  government  official  and 
paying  lip  service  to  the  N.  R.  A. — is  a  veritable  lesson  in  the 
psychology  of  treachery  and  an  experience  not  to  be  forgotten 
easily. 

What  the  leaders  of  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism  are  doing  now 
is  known  to  us  as  “sabotage.”  Modern  as  this  name  sounds,  it 
is  no  stranger  on  the  pages  of  our  histoi’y.  We  have  encount¬ 
ered  it  more  than  once  in  our  national  life.  We  have  heard  its 
cat-calls  each  time  a  clarion  note  was  sounded  by  the  White 
House.  Washington  heard  them.  And  so  did  Jackson.  And 
so  did  Lincoln.  And  so  did  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  days  of  Washington  they  were  known  as  “Tories.” 
They  feasted  the  English  at  Philadelphia.  They  fraternized  with 
the  English  in  New  York.  They  danced  while  Washington’s 
soldiers  were  starving  and  freezing  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  days  of  Lincoln  they  were  known  as  “Copperheads.” 
Too  cowardly  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  say  for  whom  they 
were,  they  were  doing  exactly  what  their  descendants  are  doing 
today.  Whispering.  Standing  on  the  side-lines  with  their  arms 
crossed.  Grinning,  sneering  at  both  Lee  and  Grant. 

“THE  SLICKER-AND-SLACKER  BRIGADE”  —  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  them  the  “Slicker-and-Slacker  brigade.”  He 
knew  them  all.  They  were  the  ones  who  made  it  a  point  to 
put  an  end  to  his  career  just  when  the  country  needed  him. 
They  were  the  ones  who  snapped  at  his  Squai-e  Deal  just  as 
they  are  snapping  today  at  the  New  Deal.  Why?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  both  the  Square  Deal  and  the  New  Deal  stand  for  an 
Honest  Deal.  And  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism  cannot  march  to 
the  measui'e  of  honesty. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  look  back  over 
the  gulf  of  years  and  see  that  neither  the  Tories  nor  the  Cop¬ 
perheads  nor  the  Slicker-and-Slacker  brigade  were  ever  able  to 
stop  a  Great  Leader.  Washington  defeated  them  and  so  did 
Lincoln.  And  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  not  live  to  see  the  day 
of  their  complete  defeat  it  was  simply  because  he  happened  to 
live  twenty  years  ahead  of  his  time.  The  important  point  is 
that  for  each  Tory,  for  each  Copperhead,  for  each  Slicker-and- 
Slacker  there  were  always  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  followed  the  Great  Leader,  who  understood  him 
thoroughly,  who  supported  him  enthusiastically. 

Democracy  is  as  Democracy  does.  Where  there  is  no  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  interests  for  the  sake  of  the  State  there  is 
no  Democracy.  Where  there  is  no  national  discipline  there  is 
no  hope  for  even  the  possibility  of  a  real  Democracy.  Never  in 
all  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  of  our  national  life 
did  the  American  people  display  such  discipline  and  such  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  their  all  as  they  did  in  the  last  seven  months. 
Aside  from  a  small  group  of  disgruntled  money-changers  and 
defeated  politicians,  every  one  was  willing  to  rally  around  our 
Great  Leader;  the  man  in  the  steel  plant  and  the  man  in  the 
shop,  the  man  in  the  wheat  fields  and  the  man  in  the  bread¬ 
line.  We  have  begun,  begun  in  the  right  direction.  And  we 
are  certain  to  reach  our  destination  but  we  must  watch  the 
money-changers.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  merciless  w'ar,  a 
war  on  depression,  a  war  on  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  not  to  be  fooled  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  disguises  of  our  enemies.  It  is  amusing  for  those  who 
know  them  to  hear  a  crowd  of  stock-manipulators  demand  “more 
respect”  for  the  Constitution.  It  is  amusing  for  those  who 
know  them  to  see  a  bunch  of  gold  hoarders  shed  large  tears  over 
the  alleged  loss  of  “American  liberties.”  But  it  is  amusing 
only  for  those  who  know  them.  There  is  always  a  chance  that 
thei'e  might  be  someone,  unaware  of  the  real  personality  of 
those  brand  new  apostles  of  Freedom,  who  would  mistake  the 
yells  of  a  disgruntled  wolf  of  Wall  Street  for  the  sermon  of  a 
Patrick  Henry. 

“A  MODERN  MIRACLE” — All  of  this  may  sound  like  harsh 
talk  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Miracle  of  1933  needs  not  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  glorifiers.  Here  we  are,  scarcely  seven  and  a  half 
months  after  the  day  when  our  Leader  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Two  million  men  have  been  re-employed  in  these  seven 


and  a  half  months  meaning  that  two  million  families  will  be 
able  to  spend  this  winter,  not  where  they  spent  the  last  winter 
— in  a  bread-line — but  assured  of  their  daily  bread.  This  is  not 
all,  however.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  we  have  re¬ 
gained  our  courage.  It  was  sapped  in  the  yeai’s  1920-1928.  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  years  1929-1932.  And  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  that  we  have  been  able  to  regain  in  seven  and  a 
half  months  what  we  were  losing  steadily  in  the  preceding 
twelve  years. 

Fine  and  admirable  as  it  is  to  sign  our  pledge  in  the  post 
office  and  resolve  that  we  will  do  our  part  in  bringing  about  a 
complete  I’ecovery,  there  is  something  else  which  we  must  prom¬ 
ise,  all  of  us,  something  else  which  we  owe  to  our  Leader.  To 
be  as  courageous  as  he  is.  To  maintain  as  great  a  faith  in 
America  as  he  does.  To  distinguish  between  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  and  malicious  rumors.  To  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  counsel 
of  Greed  and  Stand  Pat-ism,  posing  as  Defenders  of  Freedom. 
And  above  all,  never  to  forget  how  perilously  near  we  came  to 
falling  over  the  precipice,  by  what  close  shave  we  escaped  from 
being  driven  into  a  revolution  by  the  men  and  the  system  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  twelve  fatal  years  in  American  history.” 

[Editor’s  Note. — The  above  quoted  address  was  not 
picked  out  of  the  air  to  bolster  our  own  long-held  con¬ 
victions.  It  is  “release  No.  1233“  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration — sent  out  for  a  purpose.  The 
battle  is  on,  and  it  will  not  be  ended  until  “the  unfaith¬ 
ful  money  changers”  have  been  completely  driven  out, 
until  the  present  system  of  banking  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed  and  purified.  It  is  the  present  financial 
system  that  must  go,  rather  than  the  bankers  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  infamous  as  so  many  of  them  have 
proved  to  be.  Thousands  of  decent  bankers  are  as 
much  the  victims  of  this  system  as  all  other  individuals 
and  all  industry.] 


MACHINERY  SHOW  DECIDED  UPON 

T  has  been  definitely  decided  upon  that  there  will 
be  a  big  Machinery  Show  at  this  year’s  Convention 
in  Chicago,  beginning  January  14th,  1934,  and  run¬ 
ning  that  week.  And  while  it  was  at  first  desired 
that  only  new  or  comparatively  new  offerings  should 
be  included,  the  bars  are  down  now,  and  it  will  be  the 
same  fine,  big,  comprehensive  show  it  always  has  been 
— bulging  the  walls  of  the  two  big  halls  that  are  used 
in  the  great  Hotel  Stevens.  Possibly  it  may  be  even 
larger  than  ever. 

’This  year  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  is  charging  but  25c  per  square  foot  for 
the  exposition  spaces  and  will  furnish  the  booth  rail¬ 
ings,  signs,  etc.  This  is  possibly  the  cheapest  exposi¬ 
tion  cost  of  any  in  the  country,  “Sam”  Gorsline,  the 
energetic  Secretary,  pointing  out  that  other  industries 
would  charge  not  less  than  $1.50  per  square  foot  for 
the  same  service. 

An  innovation  will  be:  The  Machinery  Show  will 
be  open  Monday  night  from  6  P.  M.  to  10.30.  This 
is  done  to  allow  the  members  to  attend  the  General 
Sessions  which  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  on  the 
N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.,  etc.  On  the  remaining  days 
the  Hall  will  be  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

So  we  are  all  set  for  a  tremendous  attendance  and 
a  big  show. 
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You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 


through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


WILT  RESISTANT 

ALASKA  PEAS 

Pure  Bred  Selected  Stocks 


We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933 
crop  Maryland  and  Alcross  strains  to 
offer  for  spot  or  future  delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS 
are  all  Fully  Resistant  to  Wilt.  This 
is  a  vital  feature  to  most  canners  in  the 
older  canning  sections. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Can¬ 
ners  Seed  PEAS.  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  PICKLE,  BEET.  etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 
Pure  Bred  Canners  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


The  following  important  improvements  have 
been  made  on  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders 
during  the  past  few  years: 

The  specially  designed  feeding  chains  are 
heat  treated,  which  adds  considerable  life  and 
strength. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its  dis¬ 
charge  end  automatically  raises  when  too  large 
forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any  forkful 
that  can  enter  between  the  distributor  will  pass 
into  the  viner  without  clogging. 

The  sides  of  the  feeder  are  held  apart  with 
cast  iron  braces  so  that  the  discharge  end  of  the 
distributor  adjusts  itself  automatically  according 
to  the  size  of  the  forksful  of  vines. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about  twenty 
inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the  viner, 
which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Longer  feeders 
can  be  furnished  for  convenience  in  pitching 
vines  from  the  floor. 

The  machine  has  been  redesigned  and  many 
improvements  incorporated  because  of  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  twenty-three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  viner  feeders. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  «  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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The  Copeland  Bill  -  And  The  Food 

Industries 

By  RexFord  G.  Tuswell 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  was  designed  for 
consumer  protection ;  but  it  also  very  definitely 
classifies  with  other  statutes  intended  to  protect 
honest  dealers  and  manufacturers  from  unfair  compe¬ 
tition. 

Since  it  was  enacted  there  has  been  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character  of  interstate  trafiic  in 
foods.  This  improvement  we  owe  not  alone  to  regula¬ 
tory  activities.  The  fact  that  food  manufacturers 
quickly  recognized  that  the  law  actually  improved 
their  business  and  therefore  cooperated  whole-heart¬ 
edly  in  its  enforcement  must  be  given  full  recognition. 
In  his  first  annual  report  after  the  law  was  pas.sed, 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  voiced  his  pleasure  because  such 
manufacturers  so  often  anticipated  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  went  even  further  in  good  doing  of 
their  own  accord.  Doctor  Wiley  wrote:  “This  sympa¬ 
thetic  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  many  other  ways.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
results  obtained  during  the  year  has  been  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  hostility  which  many  manu¬ 
facturers  up  to  that  time  held,  and  an  assumption  of 
hearty  cooperation  not  only  with  the  inspection  work 
of  the  Department  but  also  with  the  broadest  views 
respecting  the  wholesomeness  of  substances  added  to 
foods.  A  large  number  of  prominent  manufacturers 
during  the  year  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  pre.servatives  and  openly  announced  their 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  that  drugs  should  not  be  placed 
in  foods.” 

Today  the  American  food  supply  probably  attains  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Things  were  not  always  so. 
Look  back  a  hundred  odd  years  to  the  time  when  Fred¬ 
erick  Accum,  a  distinguished  chemist,  wrote  his  book 
on  food  adulterations  and  culinary  poisons.  An  edition 
of  that  book  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1820  and  it 
sold  widely  in  America.  In  that  book  Accum  .said,  “It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  article  of  food 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  an  adulterated  state; 
and  there  are  some  substances  which  are  scarcely  ever 
to  be  procured  genuine.”  Accum  then  proceeded  to 
name  names  and  to  cite  instances  of  actual  poisoning 
in  great  detail. 

That  book  proved  two  things :  First,  that  consumers 
were  then  being  defrauded  both  as  to  health  and 


pocketbook ;  secondly,  that  food  manufacturers  were 
engaged  in  a  form  of  ruthless,  unethical  competition 
which  was  bound  to  be  disastrous,  undermining  as  it 
did  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  wares. 

Today  it  is  well  known  that  the  average  American 
manufacturer  and  purveyor  of  food  products  is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  desirous  of  giving  his  patrons  a  square 
deal  by  distributing  nothing  but  whole.some  and  hon¬ 
estly  labeled  articles. 

Laws  are  made  and  enforced,  however,  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  minority  which,  unless  controlled,  may  dam¬ 
age  in  serious  ways  both  consumers  and  honest 
competitors.  Again,  present-day  conditions  in  the  food 
industries  have  altered  in  rather  astonishing  ways 
since  the  original  statute  was  enacted  in  1906.  The 
intervening  27  years  have  witnessed  a  gradual  transfer 
of  our  national  food  and  manufacturing  operations 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  factory.  Products  once  pre¬ 
pared  exclusively  by  housewives  are  today  almost  uni¬ 
versally  produced  by  commercial  manufacturers. 
Scientific  methods  and  mass  production  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  food  manufacturer  to  beat  the  house¬ 
wife’s  cost  of  production  and  match  or  even  better  the 
quality  of  her  product. 

Changes  in  manufacturing  practices  and  sales  pro¬ 
cedure  have  been  just  as  extraordinary  since  1906. 
The  modern  trend  of  advertising  could  not  possibly 
have  been  foreseen  when  the  original  food  and  drugs 
act  was  passed.  Honest  labeling  alone,  which  was  re¬ 
quired  by  that  act,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  give  con¬ 
sumers  the  protection  against  deception  in  the  sale  of 
foods  that  Congress  intended  to  provide  in  passing  the 
law. 

The  Copeland  Bill,  S.  1944,  a  revision  of  the  old  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  and  intended  actually  to  replace  it, 
has  been  designed  to  stop  looi)holes  in  the  old  act,  and 
to  thoroughly  modernize  it. 

This  revision  is  intended  to  do  for  honest  manufac¬ 
turers  what  only  the  Federal  Government  can  effec¬ 
tively  accomplish.  It  retains  the  numerous  provisions 
of  the  present  law'  which  have  proved  efficacious  in 
consumer  protection.  It  corrects  or  amends  those  pro¬ 
visions  which  have  been  proven  ineffective  in  the  light 
of  judicial  interpretation.  It  adds  provisions  designed 
to  control  those  conditions  in  modern  industry  which 
affect  the  health  and  economic  welfare  of  the  consumer. 
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The  most  important  provision  of  the  Copeland  Bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  food  industries  is  that  it 
provides  for  the  formulation  of  food  standards  having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.  The  McNary-Mapes  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  food  and  drugs  act  provided  for  such 
standards  for  canned  food  products  only.  S.  1133, 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  also 
introduced  by  Senator  Copeland  some  two  years  ago, 
was  designed  to  extend  this  same  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  for  all  food  products,  but  it  failed  of 
passage.  The  new  Copeland  Bill  contains  this  as  a 
provision. 

Today  it  is  true  that  only  a  minority  of  food  manu¬ 
facturers  would  market  as  “tomato  paste”  a  substance 
containing  only  12  per  cent  of  tomato  solids  in  lieu  of 
the  22  per  cent  generally  recognized  by  food  officials 
and  the  better  section  of  the  trade  as  right  and  proper. 
But  the  housewife,  informed  as  she  is  by  home  eco¬ 
nomics  experts  that  she  should  insist  upon  fully  in¬ 
formative  labels  on  the  food  products  she  buys,  has  to 
enter  a  guessing  contest  when  she  purchases  tomato 
paste.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  tell  whether  the 
product  she  buys  contains  12  or  22  per  cent  of  tomato 
solids,  or  just  what  quantity  in  between.  A  legal 
standard  and  informative  labeling  on  substandard  ar¬ 
ticles  would  both  assist  her  and  aid  the  scrupulous 
manufacturer  who  puts  up  an  honest  product. 

The  majority  of  ice  cream  manufacturers  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  traffic  in  this  community  restricted 
to  a  product  containing,  say,  12  or  14  per  cent  of 
butterfat.  Yet  ice  cream  has  been  found  upon  the 
market  varying  in  butterfat  content  from  4  to  18  per 
cent.  State  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  exist,  vary  widely 
in  the  percentage  of  butterfat  for  ice  cream  they  legal¬ 
ize.  A  Federal  law,  permitting  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  standard,  can  go  far  to  protect  ethical  manu¬ 
facturers  from  the  unfair  competition  of  ice  cream 
makers  who  not  only  use  a  low  fat  mix,  but  add  insult 
to  injury  by  beating  their  product  full  of  air,  and  thus 
politely  defraud  consumers  by  selling  them  a  great 
deal  of  well  thrashed  atmosphere  in  lieu  of  actual  food 
value  in  ice  cream. 

The  vast  majority  of  preserve  manufacturers  do 
not  attempt  to  drop  their  products  below  the  ordinary 
permissive  standards  of  their  trade,  or  those  desired 
and  expected  by  the  public.  But  there  are  manufac¬ 
turers  who  will  cut  the  quantity  of  the  fresh  fruit  in 
their  preserves  in  half,  making  up  the  difference  with 
water,  pectin,  and  acids,  and  will  then  market  this 
bogus  product  under  a  distinctive  trade  name,  in  a 
bottle  ornamented  with  seductive  pictures  of  the  fruit 
involved,  with  the  product  tastefully  strewed  with 
seeds  of  the  strawberry,  if  the  flavor  is  supposed  to  be 
strawberry — and  that  ghost  of  what  mother  used  to 
make  passes  for  jam  or  preserves. 

The  label  doesn’t  exactly  say  it  is  jam,  of  course. 
But  it  implies  that  with  great  assiduity.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  product  and  the  label  reproductions 
of  luscious  ripe  fruit  produce  this  impression.  Whole¬ 
salers,  brokers,  retailers,  and  housewives  all  think  it 
is  a  true  preserve  or  jam.  The  entire  procedure  is  en¬ 
tirely  legal  under  the  present  food  and  drugs  act.  Yet 


it  places  a  product  containing  only  20  per  cent  of  fresh 
strawberries,  say,  in  unfair  competition  with  true 
strawberry  jams  containing  at  least  45  per  cent  of 
fresh  fruit,  while  the  housewife  guesses  what  the  stuff 
is,  guesses  wrong,  and  takes  up  from  the  grocer’s 
counter  in  food  much  less  than  she  put  down  in  money. 

Under  the  revised  food  and  drugs  act  the  housewife 
will  not  be  subjected  to  such  precarious  methods  of 
buying.  There  will  be  a  legal  standard  for  jam  and 
for  preserves  that  will  specifically  state  the  quantities 
of  sugar  and  fresh  fruit  to  be  used.  The  label  will  be 
fully  informative.  It  will  not  be  merely  honest  as  at 
present,  for  a  fact  is  a  lie  and  a  half  when  you  can 
load  it  with  improper  inferences.  It  will  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  the  sooner  such  labels  are  used  the  better 
for  manufacturers.  For  the  experts  in  home  economics 
and  modern  educational  courses  are  training  house¬ 
wives  to  expect  and  to  demand  just  such  labels  and  to 
deprive  those  who  do  not  affix  them  of  their  trade. 

Consumers  are  becoming  label-conscious.  Make  sure 
of  that.  They  are  constantly  seeking  more  information 
on  food  labels.  A  forward-looking  food  industry  will 
meet  this  demand  voluntarily  and  more  than  half  way. 
Incidentally  there  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  such 
label  information  from  that  large  and  unfortunate 
part  of  our  population  which  is  suffering  from  some 
form  of  food  allergy  and  is  forced  to  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  precisely  what  foods  it  eats  as  a  health- 
protection  measure. 

Another  provision  of  the  Copeland  Bill  is  the  slack 
fill  amendment.  This  amendment  has  been  before  Con¬ 
gress  in  various  forms  for  years  and  has,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  always  had  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  food  industries.  It  has  failed  of  passage  more 
largely  as  a  result  of  legislative  inertia  than  because 
of  any  active  opposition.  This  provision  will  require 
full  packages  and  will  end  another  phase  of  the  house¬ 
wife’s  guessing. 

It  will  also  end  the  spectacle  of  large-appearing  2- 
ounce  bottles  of  flavoring  extract,  with  sunken  panels 
or  thick  sides,  in  unfair  competition  with  much  smaller 
looking  bottles  of  even  better  flavoring  extracts  which 
are  honestly  packaged  in  containers  that  fit.  It  will 
end  the  practice  of  putting  pepper  and  other  condi¬ 
ments  in  shaker  containers  that  are  only  half  full. 
These  provisions  of  the  law  cannot  do  other  than 
increase  consumer  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  pack¬ 
aged  food  products  and  will  inevitably  benefit  the 
manufacturer. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  al¬ 
though  the  canners  originally  tended  to  oppose  Doc¬ 
tor  Wiley’s  pure  food  law,  they  later  found  that  its 
passage  increased  consumer  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  canned  foods.  This  redounded  notably  to  their 
profit.  Later  still  it  was  the  canners  themselves  who 
requested  additional  legislation  of  the  same  sort  from 
Congress,  a  demand  heeded  by  the  passage  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  and  the  establishment  of 
legal  standards  for  canned  food  products  of  certain 
types. 

Canners  discovered  the  general  truth  that  consumer 
protection  is  actually  profitable  to  producers  in  a 
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monetary  way.  Every  producer  is,  in  certain  aspects 
of  his  life,  a  consumer.  In  1820  when  Frederick  Ac- 
cum  wrote  his  book  it  was  apparent  that  the  brewer 
poisoned  the  grocer,  the  grocer  poisoned  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  and  the  apothecary  passed  the  favor  along  by 
poisoning  the  brewer.  Such  a  vicious  circle  is,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  advantage  of  no  one.  Not  only  is  the 
manufacturer  himself  cheated  when  he  desires  to  go 
into  the  market  as  a  consumer,  but  he  is  bedeviled, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  producer,  by  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tive  tactics  of  the  chiseling  minority  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  cannot  effectively  control  under  the 
present  law. 

These  questions  concern  the  rehabilitation  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  very  real  way  and  national  prosperity 
largely  depends  upon  the  health  of  that  basic  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  imperative  these  days,  when  we  are  bereft 
of  our  foreign  market,  that  quality  production  should 
replace  quantity  production  in  agriculture.  But 
farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  high  quality 
goods  until  they  reap  the  financial  benefits  of  such 
quality  production.  Today  quality  premiums  have 
too  great  a  tendency  to  land  in  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  farmer.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
us  to  establish  a  system  whereby  the  premium  prices, 
paid  by  consumers  for  authentic  quality  goods,  find 
their  way  back  to  the  bank  accounts  of  the  farmer, 
so  that  this  basic  producer  gets  his  just  proportion 
thereof.  Only  then  can  we  have  a  stabilized  and 
profitable  agriculture. 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  only 
then  will  manufacturers  again  begin  to  benefit  from 
agricultural  buying  power.  That  pool  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  is  largely  tapped  by  advertising. 
The  Copeland  Bill  will  apply  to  general  advertising 
statements,  in  whatever  medium,  the  same  standards 
of  honesty  and  complete  integrity  that  the  present 
law  applies  to  statements  made  on  package  labels, 
plus  the  additional  label  requirements  of  the  revision. 
The  manufacturer,  not  the  publisher  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing,  will  be  responsible  in  case  advertising  statements 
are  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.  This  gives 
honest  manufacturers  much  needed  protection  against 
the  false,  or  at  least  imaginatively  fanciful  and  in¬ 
sanely  extravagant  advertising  claims  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  though  it  will  do  nothing,  of  course,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  trade  puffs,  widely  recognized  as  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  poetic  license  in  his  lyric  moments. 

The  Copeland  Bill  will  give  consumers  additional 
health  protection.  In  recent  years  the  market  has 
been  flooded  with  so-called  health  foods,  supposed  to 
contain  various  mineral  and  vitamin  concentrates.  In 
many  cases  these  foods,  while  in  no  sense  injurious 
to  health,  do  not  contain  sufficient  of  the  minerals  or 
vitamins  claimed  to  protect  the  health  of  persons 
who  use  them.  Nevertheless  the  true  statement  on 
the  label  that  minerals  or  vitamins  are  present,  not 
only  gives  consumers  unwarranted  assurance  about 
protection  to  health,  but  forces  more  ethical  produc¬ 
ers  to  engage  in  the  same  dubious  practice  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  unfair  competition  of  those  not 
so  scrupulous.  The  legal  food  standards  established 
under  the  revised  act  will  be  so  framed  as  to  prohibit 


the  making  of  therapeutic  claims  for  a  so-called 
health  food  unless  it  actually  contains  sufficient  of 
the  therapeutic  agent  involved  to  warrant  such 
claims. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  poisons.  Today  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  forced  to  prove  that  an  added,  not  a  natur¬ 
ally  occuring,  poison  (for  that  does  not  count)  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  specific  consignment  of  food  in  such  quantity 
that  the  food  may  he  deleterious  to  health  if  consumed. 
It  is  therefore  open  to  the  manufacturer  or  shipper  to 
prove  that  this  particidar  lot  of  food  may  not  be  dele¬ 
terious  to  health  if  so  consumed.  Each  court  case 
stands  by  itself  and  the  consumer  is  inadequately 
protected.  Under  the  revised  act  minimum  toler¬ 
ances  for  the  quantity  of  added  poisons  in  foods  will 
be  established.  This  will  permit  greater  protection 
of  the  public  health  by  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  poisons  consumed  from  all  sources. 

These  provisions  will  greatly  simplify  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  consumers  from  poisonous  insecticide  spray 
residues  left  on  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
long  had  to  devote  nearly  a  third  of  its  time  and 
funds. 

Under  the  licensing  provision  of  the  Copeland  Bill 
it  will  also  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  require  certain  food  manufacturing  industries 
to  operate  only  under  permits  which  impose  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  sanitary  practices  to  safeguard  effectively  the 
public  health.  Such  power  will  be  invaluable  in  con¬ 
trolling  such  outbreaks  as  the  one  of  botulism  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  almost  destroyed  the  ripe  olive  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

Many  centuries  ago  Solon  told  the  Romans  to  make 
not  the  best  laws  that  could  be  written  but  the  best 
that  could  be  enforced.  The  Copeland  Bill  can  be 
enforced,  if  it  becomes  a  law.  It  does  not  give  undue 
dictatorial  powers  to  so-called  Government  bureau¬ 
crats.  While  it  does  grant  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  certain  new  authorities,  it  is  very  specific  in 
these  grants,  confines  these  authorities  within  narrow 
limits,  and  protects  legitimate  business  interests  ef¬ 
fectually.  Any  attempt  at  the  abuse  of  such  author¬ 
ity  by  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  of  it  will 
not  succeed  because  the  courts  in  the  long  run  refuse 
to  sustain  any  requirement  too  far  divergent  from 
the  ordinary  community  standards  of  good  conduct 
and  fair  practice.  These  in  the  end  always  determine 
the  maximum  level  of  law  enforcement  and  those  who 
framed  the  bill  know  that.  There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  the  public  of  today  wants  fraud¬ 
ulent  and  misleading  advertising  cleared  out  of  the 
press  and  driven  from  the  air,  and  that  it  also  wants 
assurance  that  the  food  it  purchases  is  both  healthful 
and  unadulterated. 

A  law  must  be  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  to 
effect  the  conviction  of  offenders  whose  conduct  has 
fallen  below  the  standards  demanded  by  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  ethical  competitors.  But  if  the  language 
of  the  statute  restricts  itself  merely  to  specific  anti¬ 
social  acts  that  its  drafters  anticipate,  the  discovery 
of  loopholes  in  that  law  is  inevitable,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  its  enforcement  multiply  endlessly.  In  the 
past  27  years  there  has  been  violent  and  often  unjust- 
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ly  prejudiced  protest  both  that  the  officials  enforc¬ 
ing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  have  been  entirely  too 
lax  and  lenient  and  that  they  have  unnecessarily 
harassed  legitimate  business  men.  Since  the  truth 
always  lies  between  such  extremes  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  assert  that  enforcement  policies  have  been 
wise,  intelligent,  and  fair.  We  have  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  widely  divergent  future  course.  After 
all,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself  is  a  public 
service  and  an  educational  institution  which  seeks  to 
conduct  itself  in  accordance  with  the  standards  set 
by  other  similar  institutions. 


It  may  be  said  quite  frankly  that  of  the  three 
classes  of  products  covered  by  the  revised  Food  and 
Drugs  Law — ^foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics — the  fewest 
abuses  exist  in  the  first  industry  mentioned,  that  of 
foods.  Since  the  bill  has  been  written  and  will  be 
administered  for  consumers,  with  whose  interests  the 
aims  of  honest  manufacturers  are  precisely  parallel, 
and  since  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  all  our  food 
manufacturers  have  long  shown  a  disposition  to  oper¬ 
ate  consistently  on  high  ethical  levels,  this  industry 
has  essentially  nothing  to  fear  from  and  a  great  deal 
to  gain  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


RE:  VIOLATIONS  OF  N.  R.  A.  OR  CODES 

National  Recovery  Administration  Release  No.  1239 
Release  No.  1239 

VIOLATORS  of  the  President’s  Reemployment 
Agreement  today  face  not  only  the  loss  of  their 
Blue  Eagles  but  also,  as  a  result  of  an  executive 
order  issued  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  same  penal¬ 
ties — fines  or  imprisonment  or  both — provided  by  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  for  violators  of  per¬ 
manent  codes  of  fair  competition. 

Under  the  Presidential  Order,  Blue  Eagle  chisellers 
may  be  punished  by  fines  of  not  to  exceed  $500  or 
imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

Simultaneously  with  announcement  of  the  issuance 
of  the  Presidential  order.  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hugh  S.  Johnson  made  public  the  text  of  modi¬ 
fied  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  Blue  Eagle  by 
employers. 

In  his  executive  order  the  President  proclaimed  that 
“no  one  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  be  discharg¬ 
ing  the  obligations  or  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  President’s  Reemployment  or  of  any  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  .  .  .”  and  added  “no  one  shall  display 
or  use  any  emblem  or  insignia  or  any  reproduction  of 
any  emblem  or  insignia  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration”  contrary  to  the  regulations  issued  by 
General  Johnson.  Violations  of  the  latter’s  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  punishable  under  Section  10(a)  of  the 
Recovery  Act,  according  to  the  executive  order. 

The  text  of  the  President’s  Executive  Order  and  of 
the  regulations  issued  by  General  Johnson  are  attached. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 
DISPLAY  OF  N.  R.  A.  EMBLEM 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Executive 
Orders  issued  by  the  President,  dated  June  16,  1933, 


July  15,  1933,  and  October  14,  1933,  I  hereby  prescribe 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  which  I  deem  nec¬ 
essary  to  supplement,  amplify  or  carry  out  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  last  mentioned  Exec¬ 
utive  Order: 

1.  The  emblem,  popularly  known  as  the  “Blue 
Eagle,”  a  reproduction  of  which  appears  upon  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  this  page,  is  the  emblem  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States  Government. 

2.  Any  person  who  has  obtained  the  said  emblem  by 
signing  a  Certificate  of  Compliance  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reemplyoment  Agreement  or  with  an  approved 
code  of  fair  competition  for  his  trade  or  industry,  may 
display  or  use  said  emblem  so  long  as  such  person  con¬ 
tinues  to  comply  therewith,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  rules  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
for  Industrial  Recovery. 

3.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  Administrator 
or  his  duly  authorized  representatives,  any  person  has 
failed  to  comply  with  said  Agreement  or  code,  or  when 
any  person  has  improperly  obtained  said  emblem,  such 
person  shall  surrender  said  emblem  on  demand  of  the 
said  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tive,  and  shall  not  thereafter  display  or  use  the  same 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  said  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

4.  Nothing  in  these  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  display  or  sale  by  any 
person  whatsoever  of  goods  or  packages  marked  by 
others  with  the  said  emblem  as  evidence  of  compliance 
as  aforesaid,  except  that  such  display  or  sale  shall  not 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  compliance  by 
such  person. 
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5.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing 
rules  and  regulations  may  be  punished,  as  provided  in 
Section  10(a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00) 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  months  or  both. 

Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
Administrator. 

October  17,  1933. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  UNDER  SECTION 

10(a)  AND  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

UNDER  SECTION  2(b)  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

INDUSTRIAL  RECOVERY  ACT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Section 
10(a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  ap¬ 
proved  June  16,  1933  (Public  No.  67,  73d  Congress), 

I  hereby  prescribe  the  following  rules  and  regulations 
nceessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Title  I  of 
said  Act; 

A.  No  one  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  be  dis¬ 
charging  the  obligations  or  complying  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agreement 
or  of  any  Code  of  Fair  Competition  approved  by  the 
President  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  said  Act. 

B.  No  one  shall  display  or  use  any  emblem  or  in¬ 
signia  or  any  reproduction  of  any  emblem  or  insignia 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  contrary  to 
any  rules  or  regulations  prescribed  hereunder  by  the 
Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Section 
2(b)  of  the  aforesaid  Act,  and  in  supplement  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Orders  of  June  16,  1933,  and  July  15,  1933,  Num¬ 
bered  6173  and  6205-A,  respectively,  I  hereby  authorize 
the  Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  supplement,  amplify  or  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
intent  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  para¬ 
graphs  A  and  B  of  this  order,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  he  may  deem  advisable  to  effectuate  such 
rules  and  regulations  or  any  rules  and  regulations  so 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  and  to  appoint  per¬ 
sonnel  and  delegate  thereto  such  powers  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
order. 

C.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing 
rules  and  regulations  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre¬ 
scribed  hereunder  by  the  said  Administrator,  may  be 
punished,  as  provided  in  Section  10(a)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00)  or  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

(Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House, 

October  14,  1933. 
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SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  RETAILERS’  CODE 

AS  you  know  the  President  has  approved  the  Re¬ 
tailers  Code,  to  become  effective  Monday,  Oc- 
N  tober  30th.  This  bars  the  use  of  “loss  leaders” ; 
but  foods  and  drugs  are  exempted  from  its  provisions. 
It  is  not  of  direct  interest  to  our  industry  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  but  because  it  is  the  first  retail  code  passed  it  may 
be  assumed  that  its  provisions  will  be  used  as  standard 
in  the  preparation  of  other  codes.  For  that  reason  we 
give  you  a  few  of  its  important  provisions ; 

ARTICLE  II — Definitions 
Retail  Trade 

Section  1.  The  term  “retail  trade”  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  all  selling  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer 
and  not  for  purposes  of  resale  in  any  form,  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  excluding  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  term  shall  not 
include  the  selling  at  retail  of  milk  and  its  products, 
tobacco  and  its  products,  and  foods  and  foodstuffs,  or 
the  dispensing  of  drugs,  medicines  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  by  a  physician,  dentist,  surgeon  or  veterinarian  in 
the  legitimate  practice  of  his  profession ;  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  provided  that  the  term  shall  not  include  any  divis¬ 
ion  of  retail  selling  (except  the  selling  of  drugs  and 
allied  products)  which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
governed  by  a  separate  Code  of  Fair  Competition  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Retailer  Defined 

Section  2.  The  term  “retailer”  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  any  individual  or  organization  engaged  wholly 
or  partially  in  the  retail  trade. 

ARTICLE  VI— Wages 
Basic  Schedtdes  of  Wages 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Code,  the  minimum  weekly  rates  of  wages  which  shall 
be  paid  for  a  work  week  as  specified  in  Article  V — 
whether  such  wages  are  calculated  upon  an  hourly, 
weekly,  monthly,  commission  or  any  other  basis — shall, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Within  cities  of  over  500,000  population,  no 
employe  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $14  per 
week  for  a  forty  hour  work  week,  or  less  than  at  the 
rate  of  $14.50  per  week  for  a  forty-four  hour  work 
week,  or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for  a 
forty-eight  hour  work  week. 

(b)  Within  cities  of  from  100,000  to  500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  no  employe  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of 
$13  per  week  for  a  forty  hour  work  week,  or  less  than 
at  the  rate  of  $13.50  per  week  for  a  forty-four  hour 
work  week,  or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $14  per  week  for 
a  forty-eight  hour  work  week. 

(c)  Within  cities  of  from  25,000  to  100,000  popula¬ 
tion,  no  employe  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of 
$12  per  week  for  a  forty  hour  work  week,  or  less  than 
at  the  rate  of  $12.50  per  week  for  a  forty-four  hour 
work  week,  or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $13  per  week  for 
a  forty-eight  hour  work  week.  i 

ARTICLE  VII  —  Limitations  Upon  Price  Increases ; 
Prior  Contracts 

Limitation  Upon  Price  Increases 
Section  1.  No  retailer  shall  increase  the  price  of 
any  merchandise  sold  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
code  over  the  price  existing  June  1,  1933,  by  more 
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than  is  made  necessary  by  the  amount  of  increases  in 
production,  operating,  replacement,  and  (or,  invoice 
costs  of  merchandise,  and  (or)  by  taxes  or  other  costs 
resulting  from  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  (or)  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  since  June  1,  1933,  and  in  setting  such 
price  increases  retailers  shall  give  full  weight  to  prob¬ 
able  increases  in  sales  volume.  It  is  provided,  how 
ever,  that  if  any  price  on  June  1,  1933,  was  a  distress 
price  an  equitable  adjustment  may  be  made. 

ARTICLE  VIII — Loss  Limitation  Provision 
Loss  Limitation  Provision 

Section  1.  In  order  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
against  local  merchants,  the  use  of  the  so-called  “loss 
leader”  is  declared  to  be  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
These  “loss  leaders”  are  articles  often  sold  below  cost 
to  the  merchant  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  trade. 
This  practice  results,  of  course,  either  in  efforts  by  the 
merchant  to  make  up  the  loss  by  charging  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit  for  other  articles,  or  else  in  driving 
the  small  merchant  with  little  capital  out  of  legitimate 
business.  It  works  back  against  the  producer  of  raw 
materials  on  farms  and  in  industry  and  against  the 
labor  so  employed. 

1.  This  declaration  against  the  use  of  “loss  leaders” 
by  the  store  keeper  does  not  prohibit  him  from  selling 
an  article  without  any  profit  to  himself.  But  the  selling 
price  of  articles  to  the  consumer  should  include  an 
allowance  for  actual  wages  of  store  labor,  to  be  fixed 
and  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  trade  authority 
hereinafter  established. 


2.  Such  an  allowance  for  labor  need  not  be  included 
in  the  selling  price  of  any  article  of  food,  or  be  applied 
by  storekeepers  doing  business  only  in  communities  of 
less  than  2,500  population  (according  to  the  1930  cen¬ 
sus),  which  are  not  part  of  a  larger  trade  area. 

Provided,  however,  that  any  retailer  may  sell  any 
article  of  merchandise  at  a  price  as  low  as  the  price 
set  by  any  competitor  in  his  trade  area  on  merchandise 
which  is  identical  or  essentially  the  same,  if  such  com¬ 
petitor’s  price  is  set  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
provision.  A  retailer  who  thus  reduces  a  price  to  meet 
a  competitor’s  price  as  above  defined  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  section 
if  such  retailer  immediately  notifies  the  nearest  repre¬ 
sentative  retail  trade  organization  of  such  action  and 
all  facts  pertinent  thereto. 

SECTION  4 — Drug  Trade  Practices 

In  addition  to  the  trade  practices  set  forth  in  Article 
IX,  all  drug  retailers  shall  comply  with  the  following : 

(a)  No  drug  retailer  shall  substitute  another  article 
or  any  part  thereof  for  the  kind  ordered,  without  due 
notice  to  and  consent  of  the  customer. 

(b)  No  drug  retailer  shall  advertise  to  fill  prescrip¬ 
tions  at  a  uniform  price  irrespective  of  cost  of  ingre¬ 
dients  or  quantity  prescribed. 

(c)  No  drug  retailer  shall  permit  any  demonstrator 
or  sales  employee,  whose  salary  is  wholly  or  partially 
paid  by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor,  to  work  in  his 
establishment  unless  such  demonstrator  or  sales  em¬ 
ployee  is  clearly  and  openly  identified  as  the  agent  of 
such  manufacturers  or  distributor. 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  the  closing  paragraphs  of  our  article  for  October 
23d  we  said, 

“Any  constructive  sales  work  or  advertising  we  may  do 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  will  help  us  a  great  deal  if  we 
will  continue  it  next  season.” 

A  canner  in  Ohio  writes,  “Your  articles  are  helpful 
in  many  instances  but  I  feel  they  would  be  of  greater 
interest  to  a  larger  number  of  your  readers  if  you 
would  be  more  specific  when  writing  about  construc¬ 
tive  sales  work  or  advertising.  For  instance,  what  is 
being  done  now  in  even  a  small  way  toward  increasing 
sales  of  canned  vegetables  in  markets  with  which  you 
are  familiar?  Are  any  of  the  plans  you  note  of  such 
a  nature  a  small  canner  might  adopt  or  adapt  them  to 
the  sale  of  his  pack?” 


Yesterday  afternoon  I  called  on  seven  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  retail  grocery  stores  in  a  city  of  300,000. 
In  six  out  of  the  seven  I  saw  a  counter  or  window  dis¬ 
play  of  evaporated  milk  with  accompanying  window 
posters  or  store  hangers.  My  first  glance  at  these 
caused  me  to  wonder  if  the  displays  were  advertising 
canned  milk  or  canned  pumpkin !  The  art  work  fea¬ 
tured  pumpkin  pie,  the  menu  listed  it  prominently, 
the  recipe  leaflets  which  were  a  part  of  the  display 
gave  a  fine  recipe  for  pumpkin  pie.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  a  canner  who  packs  pumpkin 
and  who  says  that  he  appreciates  the  advertising  but 
as  long  as  it  has  been  done  at  no  expense  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  they  are  ahead  just  so  much.  He  is 
first  cousin  to  the  man  who  says  he  won’t  advertise 
because  if  he  does  his  competitors  will  benefit  from 
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it.  Looking  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  the  canning 
industry  in  the  past  has  been  the  ready  recipient  of 
too  many  advertising  favors.  While  a  few  leaders 
have  done  notable  things  in  advertising,  the  rank  and 
file  of  canners  have  been  slow  to  blaze  any  advertis¬ 
ing  trails. 

The  one  who  attempts  to  analyze  the  attitude  of 
canners  toward  advertising  is  disappointed  over  their 
reluctance  to  work  constructively  toward  the  creation 
of  consuming  demand. 

One,  two,  or  three  years  ago,  no  canner  could  be 
blamed  if  he  failed  to  spend  money  for  the  creation 
of  constructive  advertising,  but  today  we  have  a  far 
different  picture.  Stocks  are  short  even  in  the  face 
of  continued  spotty  demand  for  canned  foods.  Can¬ 
ners  who  have  scarcely  smiled  for  three  years  are 
feeling  pretty  good.  All  right  then,  why  hasn’t  some 
pumpkin  canner  packed  a  store  or  window  sign  in 
each  case  of  his  product  and  on  this  sign  or  hanger, 
shown  a  cut  of  golden  brown  pumpkin  pie  with  an 
appropriate  slogan  and  space  for  the  retail  price  per 
can  of  his  product?  Why  have  they  left  this  con¬ 
structive  job  to  an  evaporated  milk  manufacturer. 

I’ll  tell  you  why! 

Because  the  majority  of  canners,  in  spite  of  this 
Heaven  sent  opportunity  now  before  us  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  profit,  are  of  the  same  mind  as  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  about  to  market  a  canned  food  under  his  brand. 
He  expects  distributors  to  buy  his  brand  because  he 
packs  it  and  also  because  he  will  sell  it  for  less  than 
known  brands.  He  is  the  exact  type  who  have  had 
for  thirty  years  only  one  policy  in  the  distribution 
of  canned  foods,  namely,  get  the  business  or  order! 
And  if  you  can’t  get  it  any  other  way,  and  usually 
you  can’t,  cut  the  price  enough  under  the  other  fellow 
so  that  your  customer  can  not  afford  not  to  buy  from 
you!  Don’t  tell  me  that  A.  A.  A.  or  N.  R.  A.  will 
stop  all  this.  If  you  honestly  feel  this  will  be  the 
case,  please  investigate  the  uniformity  of  price  now 
governing  the  distribution  of  any  commodity  in  the 
food  field  and  on  which  codes  of  distribution  have 
already  been  published. 

In  order  to  do  this,  don’t  be  satisfied  with  calling 
on  a  few  dealers  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  and 
probably  near  the  hotel  at  which  you  are  stopping 
or  who  are  located  near  your  home.  Go  east,  north, 
west  and  south,  go  into  the  better  sections  and  the 
poorer  ones,  call  on  the  merchants  with  money  to  pay 
cash  for  their  purchases,  and  those  who  have  been 
having  a  hard  time  meeting  their  current  bills,  and  at 
the  same  time  paying  off  a  little  on  the  old  ones. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  variation  in  prices  paid  for  commodities  sup¬ 
posedly  under  ethical  codes  of  distribution. 

For  fear  my  argument  is  getting  involved,  let  me 
restate  the  basis  for  it.  I  am  arguing  that  by  the 
governmental  agencies  set  up  and  functioning  so  far 
we  have  been  given  a  wonderful  chance  to  make  a 
profit  but  that  “chiseling”  is  still  going  on.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  you  wish  to  attempt 
asking  the  price  laid  down  by  the  powers  that  be  in 
your  particular  field,  in  Heaven’s  name,  justify  your 


position  by  furnishing  some  sort  of  merchandising  or 
advertising  service  with  the  individual  sale. 

Whatever  your  pack  may  be,  label  one  can  in  each 
case  as  a  sample,  notify  your  trade  of  your  action. 
Your  sample  label  can  carry  the  story  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it.  Just  furnish  simple  directions  as  to 
the  opening  and  serving  of  the  contents  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  or  special  sale  day.  Canners  to  whom  I  have 
made  this  suggestion  in  the  past  have  often  argued 
that  the  so-called  sample  can  would  often  be  sold 
instead  of  being  used  as  a  sample.  The  distinctive 
label  deters  many  from  such  action,  however,  if  the 
sample  is  disposed  of  profitably  in  some  instances, 
don’t  you  suppose  your  retail  customer  will  be  more 
willing  to  push  your  line  than  that  of  some  canner 
who  does  not  bother  to  pack  a  sample  can  in  each 
twenty-four?  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
samples  are  used  to  very  good  advantage.  Not  all 
retail  canned  foods  sales  are  over  by  any  means. 
Start  packing  this  sample  can  at  once,  tell  your  brok¬ 
ers  and  distributors  about  it  and  if  you  can  afford 
to  do  so,  pack  a  window  sign  in  each  case.  On  this 
sign  explain  the  sampling  plan  you  are  following  for 
the  better  posting  of  your  customers. 

Answering  our  correspondent’s  suggestion  that  we 
be  specific,  we  have  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which 
a  pumpkin  canner  may  help  increase  the  sale  of  his 
pack  and  how  any  canner  may  do  a  lot  toward  mak¬ 
ing  housewives  better  acquainted  with  his  pack. 

If  one  is  premium  minded,  they  might  mimeograph 
on  a  sheet  5x9  inches  an  offer  to  forward  a  valuable 
pocket  knife  to  any  boy  sending  them  five  cents  and 
ten  or  fifteen  labels  from  their  products.  *Then  in¬ 
clude  this  offer  in  each  case. 

Really,  it  seems  as  if  a  dozen,  inexpensive  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  might  be  quickly  selected  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  line  of  canned  foods  if  the  packer  were 
business-building-minded. 

Better  profits  in  the  future  are  to  be  made  by  the 
one  who  plans  for  them. 

Plan  your  sales  and  work  your  plan. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


NOVEMBER  7-8 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel  Schroed- 
er,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Annual. 

NOVEMBER  16-17 — Indiana  Canners.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  12-13 — Ohio  Canners,  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Tri-State  Packers,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  Y ou  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED —Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — By  young  man,  experienced  in  packing 
full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1939  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1933  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


NEW  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT 


on  the  TOWSEND 
String  Bean  Cutter. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
get  our  current  quota¬ 
tion. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


liniW 


LAP  EXD  paste:  {No.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.^  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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NOW  only 

$5  00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 
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Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Holds  Steady  in  Absence  of  Active  Buying — Active 
Business  With  the  Retailers — Government’s  Action  in  Buying 
Cold  Expected  to  Cause  a  Steady  Rise  in  All  Prices — 

A  Pleasant  Thought  for  the  Week. 

The  market — a  combing  of  this  market  for 
changes  in  prices  produced  just  one:  a  reduction 
in  No.  10  pumpkin  from  $3.15  to  $3.  All  other 
figures  remain  as  last  quoted.  That  is  not  much  to 
build  a  market  report  on,  is  it?  Some  will  say:  has 
there  not  been  a  weakening  in  the  prices  of  tomatoes? 
There  has  been  a  slight  weakening  in  Indiana,  and 
that  is  explained  in  our  Chicago  market  report. 
Hasn’t  some  canned  corn  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
the  market,  and  the  answer  is  that  there  has — some 
old,  carry-over  stock  of  corn,  possibly  just  as  good 
as  the  newer,  but  sacrificed  in  the  modern  drive 
against  “age.”  No  one  who  knows  anything  about 
market  quotations  would  attempt  to  say  that  sales 
have  not  been  made  at  figures  differing  from  those 
we  print.  Of  course  there  have  been  and  there  al¬ 
ways  will  be  such  sales,  at  least  until  there  is  a  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Exchange  established,  like  those  in  the 
corn  and  flour  business,  the  wheat  pit,  and  even  Wall 
Street  itself :  for  without  such  exchange  sales  there 
is  no  definite  market  quotation  possible.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  man  is  jealous  of  his  right  to  sell  at  any  price  he 
pleases,  and  he  constantly  exercises  that  right.  But 
that  does  not  say  that  our  market  quotations  are  not 
correct;  no  individual  or  firm  is  quite  big  enough 
yet  to  make  the  market  by  his  petty  sale.  One  might 
break  the  market  by  dumping  a  big  load  at  once  and 
at  a  low  price,  but  no  one  can  make  the  market. 

First  hands  and  their  brokers  are  sitting  around 
talking  these  days ;  there  is  little  or  no  buying.  And 
this  pertains  not  to  canned  foods  alone.  Other  gro¬ 
cery  items  are  in  exactly  the  same  position;  broadly 
speaking  the  distributors  of  all  kinds  are  not  buying. 
There  has  been  very  heavy  buying,  as  futures  and 
otherwise,  and  it  is  these  stocks  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributing  and  getting  their  money  out  of.  It  is  said 
that  some  small,  seldom  noticed,  little  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  have  warehouses  filled  with  goods  which  they 
put  their  money  into:  first,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  the  banks,  and  secondly  because  they  counted  upon 
inflation  or  the  favorable  action  of  the  Government  in 
heavily  advancing  prices.  And  so  far  they  are  right 
in  their  guess;  they  have  a  good  profit  on  their  in¬ 


vestment,  and  some  are  taking  it.  Active  traders  in 
wheat  and  such  products  expect  to  see  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  on  all  commodities  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  present  plan  of  buying  gold.  They  base  this 
upon  the  expectation  that  the  Government  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  of  the  gold  it  buys  5c  each  day  for 
the  next  month.  Price  raises  have  taken  place  so  far 
and  perhaps  they  will  be  continued.  Write  your  own 
ticket  on  this.  “Buying  gold,”  “issuing  green  backs,” 
“inflation”  have  been  buzzing  around  but  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  stung,  and  we  cannot  “see”  any  of 
these  as  worth  while  or  safe  much  less  sensible.  When 
they  buy  gold  what  do  they  pay  for  it?  Not  what 
price,  but  what  do  they  give  in  exchange  for  it?  What 
right  have  the  banks  to  buy  and  sell  money?  Has 
anybody  ever  refused  to  accept  a  dollar  bill  from  you 
as  being  worth  less  than  100  cents?  They  say  the 
dollar  is  worth  but  66c?  Who  says  so,  and  where? 
The  pound  sterling  has  not  lost  one  iota  of  its  value 
in  England  or  wherever  is  used  for  money;  nor  has 
the  franc  in  France,  even  as  the  dollar  has  not  de¬ 
clined  a  fraction  of  one  mill  in  this  country.  All 
these  things  are  the  machinations  of  the  money¬ 
changers  whom  President  Roosevelt  blasted  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address:  they  have  all  business  and  all  men 
running  around  in  circles,  “winging”  as  we  used  to 
say,  at  present,  but  it  won’t  last.  It  can’t  last,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  air.  And  if  you  would  like  a  defi¬ 
nition  for  inflation  read  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Tugwell’s  description  of  some  ice-cream  that 
is  made  and  sold,  as  it  appears  in  his  article  this 
week.  There  is  a  big  clearing  up  due  on  this  whole 
monetary  question,  and  it  is  coming  soon. 

Most  if  not  all  of  you  use  brass  checks  or  checks 
of  some  kind  to  pay  the  workers  in  your  plants — the 
tomato  peelers,  etc.,  and  when  the  workers  present 
them  you  redeem  them  at  full  value,  the  5c  or  10c 
each  as  they  may  be  worth.  Suppose  some  one  set 
himself  up,  near  your  plant,  and  bought  these  checks 
as  a  “service”  to  the  workers.  Having  become  estab¬ 
lished  suppose  this  operator  came  to  you  sometime 
and  said,  “there  is  an  over-supply  of  these  checks  and 
their  price  is  now  “off ;”  they  are  worth  but  4c  or  8c, 
instead  of  5c  and  10.  Or,  suppose  he  said  there  is  a 
big  scarcity  of  these  checks  and  they  are  now  at  a 
premium;  they  are  worth  7c  and  15c,  instead  of  5c 
and  10c.  Would  you  attempt  to  pay  4c  for  a  5c  check 
when  the  worker  presented  it;  or  7c  instead  of  5c? 
You  would  drive  that  fellow  out  of  business  in  a 
hurry,  wouldn’t  you?  Well,  those  checks  act  exactly 
as  money  was  intended  to  act  in  relation  to  all  human 
endeavors:  they  represent  value  earned  and  have  no 
value  of  themselves  (other  than  the  small  price  you 
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pay  per  1,000  for  them).  And  it  is  just  as  unwar¬ 
ranted  to  make  a  business  of  trading  in  money  as  it 
is  to  trade  in  your  factory  checks.  And  that  is  why 
we  feel  sure  that  the  days  of  the  money  changers  are 
numbered ;  the  world  has  progressed  too  far  to  permit 
an  incubus  of  that  kind  to  grow  any  longer,  and  sap 
the  life  of  the  world. 

You  have  plenty  of  market  considerations  under 
their  various  heads;  plenty  of  Code  information  in 
this  issue;  a  resume  of  the  new  proposed  pure  food 
law,  and  lots  of  other  information,  during  the  absence 
of  real  market  news. 

The  pleasant  thought  for  this  week  is :  distributors 
are  busy  with  their  retail  outlets ;  the  people  are  eat¬ 
ing  and  buying  foods  steadily.  There  is  no  lack  of 
business  among  the  distributors ;  it’s  good  with  them. 
And  that  means  that  they  must  be  back  soon,  and 
then  you  will  get  your  innings,  and  good  profits  on 
your  holdings,  if  you  hold. 

Once  again  notice  carefully,  in  your  reading,  that 
stocks  of  canned  foods  are  at  low  ebb :  the  California 
peach  pack,  including  carry-over,  more  than  50  per 
cent  gone  at  this  early  date,  etc.  Other  items  show 
an  even  lower  percentage  of  holdings  in  first  hands. 
It  looks  very  bright. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Cold  Weather  Means  Increasing  Consumption  —  Market 
Strong — Holders  Not  Sacrificing — Government  Position  Help¬ 
ing — Seasonal  Items  in  Demand — Orders  for 
Unemployment  Relief. 

New  York,  October  26,  1933. 

Market — Yesterday  saw  New  Yorkers  huddled 
in  their  topcoats  as  the  first  touch  of  winter 
pushed  temperatures  in  the  metropolitan  area 
down  sharply  while  from  other  points  in  the  State  and 
nation  came  news  of  chilly  weather  climaxed  by  snow 
storms  in  several  sections. 

All  of  which  is  interesting  in  that  it  indicates  the 
start  of  a  period  when  canned  food  consumption  nor¬ 
mally  shows  a  sharply  rising  tendency.  The  nautral 
gain  in  food  consumption  in  colder  weather  coupled 
with  the  rises  which  usually  push  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  prices  up  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  many 
consumers  all  combine  to  move  more  canned  foods. 

Despite  the  continued  dullness  in  the  local  canned 
foods  market,  attributed  mainly  to  seasonal  factors, 
coupled  to  some  degree  with  the  uncertainty  over  the 
code  situation,  the  general  price  list  continues  firm  to 
strong  and  first  hands  give  every  indication  that  they 
will  not  force  prices  lower  through  disposing  of  foods 
at  “distress  levels.” 

OUTLOOK — While  the  canned  food  markets  are  in 
a  naturally  strong  condition  due  entirely  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position  of  mo.st  items,  sentiment  was  bolstered 
considerably  by  President  Roosevelt’s  speech  last  Sun- 
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day  night  in  which  he  disclosed  that  the  Government 
is  not  satisfied  with  present  levels  of  commodity  prices 
and  outlined  steps  which  the  Administration  will  take 
to  raise  these  prices. 

Prices  for  canned  food  products  would  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
inasmuch  as  production  of  practically  all  major  foods 
was  curtailed  to  practical  working  levels,  either  by  the 
canners  themselves  voluntarily  or  by  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  which  did  much  to  damage  the 
growing  crops,  with  the  resultant  drop  in  canned  food 
pack  totals.  However,  the  President’s  speech  did  much 
to  aid  trade  feeling  as  it  was  felt  that  advances  in 
other  commodity  prices  would  exert  a  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  on  canned  food  prices. 

EMPLOYMENT— With  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
workers  finding  re-employment  since  last  March  and 
Federal  and  State  plans  for  relief  objects  which  will 
add  thousands  and  thousands  of  additional  workers  to 
payrolls  throughout  the  nation  reaching  the  point 
where  the  workers  will  actually  go  on  the  payroll  and 
start  to  draw  money,  the  unemployment  situation  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  cheery  outlook. 

Despite  the  fact  that  consumer  purchasing  power 
has  been  enhanced  considerably  by  the  added  sums 
drawn  by  workers  finding  re-employment,  the  drive  for 
higher  commodity  prices  sponsored  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  advancing  prices  due  to  increased  costs 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  make  it  imperative  that  the  work 
of  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  continue 
unhampered  if  distribution  is  to  proceed  in  a  normal 
manner. 

The  Administration  seems  fully  cognizant  of  this, 
however,  and  is  bending  every  effort  to  achieve  this 
end. 

POLITICS — While  politics  do  not  usually  enter  into 
the  realm  of  a  market  report,  one  angle  of  the  present 
hot  and  heavy  campaign  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
New  York  should  interest  food  trade  factors. 

Since  the  problem  of  relief  of  the  unemployed  has 
grown  to  major  stages,  constant  complaints  from  gro¬ 
cery  operators  have  been  heard  that  the  city  is  lax  in 
providing  for  the  refunding  of  food  orders  given  un¬ 
employed  to  pay  grocery  bills. 

Victory  for  the  Fusion  ticket  undoubtedly  would 
mean  a  thorough  revamping  of  New  York  City’s  finan¬ 
cial  structure  and  it  is  only  logical  to  believe  that  this 
condition,  along  with  many  other  unsavory  develop¬ 
ments  under  machine  political  rule,  will  be  corrected. 

SEASONAL — While  the  market  continues  in  the 
doldrums,  the  trade  is  paying  some  attention  to  sea¬ 
sonal  items  such  as  pumpkin  and  canned  squash.  De¬ 
mand  for  these  items  is  reported  fair  and  prices  strong. 

FRUITS — While  canned  fruits  continue  listless  as 
far  as  any  new  business  is  concerned,  shipments 
against  contracts  continue  to  move  out  in  good  shape. 
Some  of  the  cheaper  grades,  especially  in  water  and 
pie  fruits,  are  reported  in  line  for  higher  prices  as 
they  are  in  demand  and  supplies  are  short. 

FISH — Not  much  doing  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  off¬ 
season  for  this  line  and  routine  movements  rule.  How¬ 
ever,  the  week  brought  forth  one  development  of  in- 
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terest,  Japanese  crabmeat  being  advanced,  fancy  halves 
now  being  held  at  $20,  New  York, 

TOMATOES — As  in  other  departments  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  spot  business  was  slight  with  the  bulk  of  stock 
moved  against  contracts.  Despite  the  lull  in  buying 
demand.  Southern  factors  held  prices  unchanged  and 
there  appears  no  danger  of  distress  offerings  appear¬ 
ing  to  disturb  the  present  stable  price  levels. 

West  Coast  factors  are  maintaining  a  firm  price 
list,  quoting  standard  2i/os  at  $1.10  and  10s  at  $3.50, 
Coast. 

STRIKES — Food  movements  have  been  hampered 
somewhat  due  to  truckmen’s  strikes  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  However,  early  settlement  of  this  problem 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  N.  R,  A.  board  seems 
likely. 

GROCERS — A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  this  city,  next  Monday  night  to  consider 
steps  for  the  organization  of  the  16,000  or  more  inde¬ 
pendent  grocers  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  and  its  affiliate, 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  are 
sponsoring  the  move. 

BIDS  ASKED — The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor¬ 
poration  yesterday  asked  for  bids  on  15,000,000  pounds 
of  canned  beef  for  distribution  to  persons  on  relief 
rolls,  according  to  reports  from  Washington. 

The  statement  requests  for  bids  “either  on  beef, 
fresh  roast,  canned,  or  of  beef,  corned  canned,  or 
both.”  Bids  will  be  opened  November  6  at  the  relief 
office  in  Washington. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Attention  Going  to  Seasonable  Items — Everybody  Busy — 
Tomato  Weakness  Confined  to  Late  Packing,  Poor  Quality 
Goods — Interest  in  Tomato  Puree  —  Only  Carry-Over  Corn 
Quoted  at  Concessions — Pumpkin  Easier — Spinach  Firm — Dis¬ 
tributing  Canned  Fruits — Pears  Moving  Well — 

Low  Prices  on  Apples. 

Chicago,  October  26,  1933, 

ENERAL  MARKET — More  attention  is  being 
paid  these  days  to  what  might  be  termed  sea¬ 
sonable  items.  Reference  is  made  to  pumpkin, 
squash,  sauerkraut,  etc.  Then  too,  both  the  jobber  and 
chain  are  busy  with  dried  fruit,  nuts,  dates,  etc.,  other 
seasonable  items.  This  in  a  way  has  forced  the  staples 
in  canned  foods  somewhat  in  the  background.  Talk 
about  poorer  business,  lessened  activity  and  smaller 
volume,  is  all  “tommy  rot”  because,  everyone  in  the 
food  “game”  is  busy,  doing  a  nice  business  and  there 
is  no  room  for  the  pessimist  anywhere  in  the  picture. 

TOMATOES — In  this  column  some  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  it  was  stated  that  the  tomato  season  in  Indiana 
was  just  “petering”  out  and  that’s  just  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Practically  speaking  no  real  killing  frosts  or 
freezes  terminated  the  crop  until  just  now.  Those  who 
have  operated  during  the  past  ten  days  have  packed  a 


much  poorer  quality  than  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  and  those  poorer  tomatoes  have  been  forced 
on  the  market  with  the  result  that  a  bit  of  easiness 
that  prevailed  a  fortnight  ago  has  developed  into  real 
softness  today.  This  softness  of  the  market,  however, 
is  applicable  only  to  the  late  packings  and  not  to  the 
good  full  standards  and  beautiful  extra  standards  that 
the  Hoosier  canners  have  produced.  The  East  is  still 
buying  Indiana  tomatoes  and  the  market  ranges  as 
follows : 

No.  2  tins  standard  nV->c,  extra  standards  85c;  No. 
2V->  tins  standard  $1.05,  extra  standards  $1.15;  No.  10 
tins  standard  $3.85,  extra  standards  $4.50. 

TOMATO  PULP  OR  PUREE— Continued  interest 
is  noted  in  this  item  with  the  market  on  No.  10  tin 
firm  at  $4  for  strictly  whole  stock.  There  are  several 
lots  being  offered  on  this  market  of  mixed  stock,  where 
the  specific  gravity,  etc.,  might  not  be  all  that  would 
be  desired,  and  such  parcels  are  to  be  had  at  from  25c 
to  50c  per  dozen  less.  One  outstanding  feature  of  the 
tomato  puree  market  is  the  real  scarcity  of  No.  1  tins. 

CORN — Here  and  there  a  lot  of  No.  2  tin  standard 
corn,  usually  last  year’s  packing,  carried  over  goods, 
etc.,  is  offered  at  70c,  f.  o.  b.  middlew’estern  cannery 
points,  and  a  fair  movement  is  reported  on  that  basis. 
Whole  grain  corn,  both  white  and  yellow,  and  in  both 
the  No.  2  and  No.  10  tin  is  reported  as  very  scarce  and 
where  found,  commanding  full  list  which  is  $1,20  on 
the  No.  2  tins. 

PEAS — Little  can  be  said  about  this  item.  The  best 
way  to  report  is  to  repeat  that  which  we  told  you  a 
week  ago,  i.  e.,  routine  trading  only  prevailing. 

PUMPKIN — A  little  easiness  has  crept  into  this 
market  with  the  result  that  southern  Indiana  canners 
have  quoted  during  the  past  few  days: 

No.  2i/o  tin  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  70c,  cannery; 
No.  10  tin  extra  standard  pumpkin  at  $2.50,  cannery; 
w’hich  shows  a  decline  of  from  5c  to  7V->c  on  the  No, 
214  tins  and  25c  to  35c  on  the  No.  10s. 

SPINACH — A  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  large  houses  to  purchase  fancy  spinach  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  proved  of  no  avail.  Stocks  in  California 
reported  as  absolutely  cleaned  up  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  8-ounce  and  picnic  tins.  Fall  pack  spinach  is 
proceeding  in  your  city,  Mr.  Editor,  (Baltimore)  and 
canners  are  offering  No.  2  tin  Baltimore  spinach  as 
low  as  75c,  cannery.  The  Chicago  market  has  not  pur¬ 
chased  much  spinach  the  last  couple  of  weeks  from 
Baltimore. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Recent  advices  from  Florida  are 
that  the  pack  will  get  underway  a  little  earlier  than 
figured  on.  New  grapefruit  is  expected  to  be  shipped 
by  middle  November.  As  this  report  is  filed,  prices  on 
new  packing  have  not  been  named  but  the  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  on  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit  hearts, 
the  opening  will  range  from  $1.05  to  $1.10,  f.  o.  b. 
common  shipping  point, 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  good  movement  is  re¬ 
ported  into  distributive  channels.  Authorities  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  gone  on  record  to  the  effect  that  60  per 
cent  of  this  year’s  pack,  plus  the  carryover  from  1932 
has  already  been  sold  and  shipped.  A  scarcity  of  large 
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sized  peaches  has  developed  and  it  is  difficult  to  pur¬ 
chase  today  No.  2V->  fancy  or  choice  5  6  or  6/8.  No. 
2\o  standards,  both  halves  and  sliced  are  in  small 
compass.  The  demand  in  Chicago  continues  as  a  day- 
to-day  proposition.  There  isn’t  any  large  buying  going 
on  but  the  trade  are  purchasing  frequently  in  small 
lots.  Minimum  code  prices  still  prevail. 

SALOMON — This  important  item  in  the  fish  line  is 
quiet  and  not  much  trading  going  on.  The  prominent 
factors  in  Chicago  say  that  the  movement  of  salmon 
in  our  territory  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  thus  far 
this  year. 

PINEAPPLE — The  recent  advances  have  made  for 
continued  active  distribution.  Pineapple  is  in  good 
shape. 

BARTLETT  PEARS — Buyers  are  crowding  for  de¬ 
liveries  against  their  future  contracts.  Pears  appar¬ 
ently  are  moving  in  a  most  encouraging  manner. 
Large  sizes  in  the  fancy  grade  continue  extremely 
scarce.  Reports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  that 
England  and  Continental  Europe  are  buying  heavily 
of  No.  2\-j_  seconds  and  No.  2\o  standards.  That  can 
be  well  appreciated  when  the  rate  of  exchange  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

APPLES — New  York  State  named  some  very  low 
prices  during  the  past  week.  On  the  other  hand  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  came  out  with  higher  prices 
than  was  expected.  Sales  have  been  made  out  of  New 
York  on  No.  10  standard  quartered  apples  as  low  as 
$3.10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  which  means  practically  $3.50, 
Chicago.  The  majority  of  the  business,  however,  has 
been  booked  for  shipment  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
where  future  commitments  were  made  at  $2.75,  Coast, 
which  with  the  92c  rate  of  freight  laid  the  goods  down 
at  about  $3.65,  Chicago. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS — Continues  to  draw 
many  visitors.  One  day  this  week,  at  one  buyer’s  desk 
were  six  canners  from  six  different  States — waiting  to 
see  the  buyer.  All  had  come  to  take  in  the  Century  of 
Progress  which  as  advised  in  this  column  last  week 
will  remain  open  up  to  and  including  November  12th. 
There  is  some  talk  about  the  Century  of  Progress 
opening  again  next  year  but  that  has  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  decided. 

S  Jt 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Canning  Will  Not  Begin  Until  December — Shrimp  Very 
Scarce — Many  Idle  Days — Sales  Have  Kept  Pace  With  the 
Packing — Canners  Weary  of  the  Frequent  Strikes. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  26,  1933. 

YSTERS — We’ve  had  warmer  weather  in  this 
section  the  past  week,  but  it  has  not  had  any 
bad  effect  on  the  sale  of  oysters;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  consumption  seems  a  bit  better.  However, 
we  are  still  having  high  tides  and  it  keeps  oysters 
from  fattening,  which  is  a  handicap. 


Nevertheless,  folks  that  are  oyster  hungry  can’t 
wait  until  oysters  get  fat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oys¬ 
ters  have  a  stronger  flavor  now  than  when  they  are 
fat  and  they  are  preferred  for  stews,  soups,  dressing 
and  gravies  because  they  flavor  these  dishes  better. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  will  hardly  start  be¬ 
fore  December  and  from  present  indications,  it  will 
be  late  starting  in  Mississippi  also. 

Biloxi,  Mississippi,  packs  the  bulk  of  the  oysters 
canned  in  this  section,  but  she  draws  the  greater  part 
of  her  raw  material  from  Louisiana. 

The  Conservation  Department  of  Louisiana  has 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  Biloxi  packers  to 
move  their  canneries  to  Louisiana  and  even  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  have  the  State  Legislature  pass  laws  for¬ 
bidding  the  removal  of  oysters  for  canning  from  the 
state  waters  of  Louisiana,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  such  conservation  laws  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  hence  they  could  not  enforce  it. 

Since  then,  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission 
passed  unreasonable  regulations  that  if  enforced 
would  stop  the  Biloxi  canners  from  taking  oysters 
out  of  Louisiana  waters,  because  the  regulations  are 
utterly  impractical  to  comply  with. 

However,  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission 
has  seen  fit  to  modify  her  regulations  each  season 
and  allow  Biloxi  canners  to  take  oysters  out  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  waters  to  can. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  have  been  very  scarce  in  this 
section  this  past  week  and  as  a  consequence,  the  pack 
has  moved  very  slowly.  In  fact,  there  has  been  only 
about  two  days’  pack  out  of  each  week  and  they  were 
light. 

Some  of  the  factories  that  started  up  this  season 
shut  down  a  month  ago  and  those  that  are  now  oper¬ 
ating  have  only  a  limited  number  of  boats  in  com¬ 
mission,  which  greatly  reduces  the  supply  of  raw 
material.  Before,  when  they  had  all  the  available 
boats  in  commission,  it  kept  the  canneries  running 
even  when  the  shrimp  was  as  scarce  as  it  is  now,  but 
it  also  crowded  them  when  the  supply  picked  up. 
Hoveever,  now  the  factories  are  having  a  good  many 
idle  days. 

It  can’t  be  said  that  buyers  are  finding  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  orders  filled,  but  neither  can  they 
expect  any  bargains,  because  with  any  reasonable 
boost  in  the  demand  of  canned  shrimp,  the  stock  on 
hand  will  dwindle  down  quickly,  because  production 
will  be  on  the  decline  from  now  until  the  close  of  the 
season  and  there  will  not  be  enough  shrimp  pro¬ 
duced  to  replace  any  heavy  drawing  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  stock  in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  factories  that  oper¬ 
ated  this  season  canned  a  good  many  shrimp,  but 
they  also  sold  a  good  many,  hence  there  can’t  be  any 
big  surplus. 

There  were  less  than  half  of  the  canneries  in  this 
section  operating  this  year,  therefore  if  they  packed 
to  full  capacity,  they  could  not  produce  as  many 
shrimp  as  if  all  the  factories  had  run  two-thirds  time, 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  shrimp  pack 
this  year  will  be  below  an  ordinary  pack  in  normal 
times. 
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Biloxi,  Mississippi,  lost  the  best  part  of  the  shrimp 
canning  season  on  account  of  the  strike  of  the  pickers 
and  this  has  served  to  cripple  production  this  year. 

It  seems  that  after  the  pickers  stayed  out  for  a 
while,  the  canners  did  not  care  whether  they  oper¬ 
ated  their  factories  any  more  this  season  or  not,  be¬ 
cause  it  looks  like  they  could  have  settled  the  strike 
if  they  wanted  to  pack  shrimp,  but  the  canners  are 
evidently  growing  weary  of  these  labor  troubles  and 
are  about  ready  to  quit. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  has  held  up  well  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Very  few 
shrimp  have  been  sold  below  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  O.  B. 
factory,  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  prevailing  price 
now. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Small  Lot  Buying — Big  Asparagus  Pack  Well  Moved — Tomatoes 
Strongest  Item  on  the  List — Pineapple  Decreases  Holding — 
Cashing  Some  Salmon — Sardine  Strike  Compromised  in 

Favor  of  Strikers — Long  Suit  Finally  Settled — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  October  26,  1933. 
ARKET — The  market  for  Pacific  Coast  canned 
products  continues  quiet,  as  far  as  canners  are 
concerned,  and  the  trade  anticipates  a  period 
of  comparative  inactivity.  The  large  buyers  have  an¬ 
ticipated  their  requirements  on  a  rather  extensive 
scale  and  are  now  more  concerned  in  moving  purchases 
than  in  making  additional  ones.  The  smaller  interests 
are  buying  as  goods  are  needed  and  business  is  con¬ 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  small  lots. 

ASPARAGUS — Despite  the  fact  that  the  asparagus 
pack  in  California  amounted  to  2,134,943  cases  this 
year,  a  gain  of  about  62  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year, 
packers  are  not  burdened  with  excessive  holdings. 
Prices  have  been  held  to  a  comparatively  low  level  and 
a  large  volume  of  business  has  been  booked.  Early 
business  was  especially  heavy  as  the  outlook  was  for 
a  rather  light  pack  until  the  season  was  well  along. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
holdings  are  very  well  balanced,  sales  having  kept  in 
step  with  the  pack  in  the  various  sizes  and  grades. 
Some  concerns  find  that  their  surplus  is  almost  on 
special  sizes. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  still 
under  way,  aided  by  warm  weather,  but  the  yield  is 
falling  off  in  fields  where  moisture  is  deficient,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  an  early  rain  would  have  been  beneficial. 
This  item  is  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  canned  foods 
list  with  only  a  few  packers  in  a  position  to  care  for 
further  business.  Solid  pack  No.  2i/os  are  being  held 
at  $1.65,  with  standards  of  the  same  size  quoted  at 
$1.15.  Here  and  there  a  packer  can  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  take  five  cents  a  dozen  less. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  pineapple  business  i^ 
keeping  up  in  a  manner  that  is  proving  rather  in  the 


nature  of  a  suprise  to  some  in  the  trade.  When  the 
last  advance  was  made  there  were  those  who  felt  that 
buying  would  be  adversely  affected,  but  such  has  not 
proved  the  case.  Some  concerns  have  booked  such 
a  heavy  business  that  a  shortage  seems  in  sight  and 
predictions  are  made  that  this  may  develop  into  an 
acute  shortage  before  the  new  pack  begins  in  1934. 

SALMON — Most  coast  salmon  interests  are  hold¬ 
ing  unsold  stocks  firm  at  opening  prices  but  here  and 
there  is  a  packer  in  need  of  ready  cash  who  is  willing 
to  make  a  concession  to  make  a  sale.  Pink  salmon, 
for  instance,  held  generally  at  $1.25,  can  be  had  at 
$1.15  but  shipment  must  be  made  at  once  and  the  cash 
laid  on  the  line.  Alaska  reds  are  also  to  be  had  at  a 
reduction  from  opening  prices,  but  only  from  a  few 
packers. 

SARDINES — The  strike  of  sardine  fishermen  in 
the  San  Francisco  districts  has  finally  been  settled 
after  dragging  along  for  four  weeks.  Fishermen  de¬ 
manded  $8  a  ton  for  their  catches,  as  against  $6  offer¬ 
ed  by  canners  and  $4  paid  last  year  .  The  strike  was 
settled  on  a  basis  of  $7  a  ton  for  fish,  the  right  of 
employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  the 
unloading  of  boats  in  rotation  and  payment  every 
fifteen  days.  It  is  estimated  that  the  strike  cost  the 
industry  $55,000  a  day. 

LABOR — The  California  State  Labor  Commission 
has  released  a  bulletin  showing  that  employment  in¬ 
creased  35.8  per  cent  in  September,  as  compared  with 
September  of  last  year,  with  payrolls  increasing  by 
30  per  cent.  The  canning  and  preserving  industry 
made  an  especially  fine  showing  with  a  gain  of  128.5 
per  cent,  being  led  only  by  the  beverage  industry 
which  made  a  gain  of  138.2  per  cent,  thanks  to  the 
return  of  legal  beer. 

SUIT  SETTLED — The  long  drawn  out  litigation 
between  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and  Till- 
mann  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  over  the  right  to  use  the  Del 
Monte  trade  mark  on  coffee  was  brought  to  an  end 
when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  leaves  the  decree  final.  The  Circuit 
of  Appeals  decided  several  months  ago  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  was  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  name  “Del  Monte”  on  coffee  in  forty-two  states 
and  that  Tillmann  &  Bendel,  Inc.  were  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  same  in  six  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  right 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  trade  mark  “Del  Monte”  on  all  food  prod¬ 
ucts  other  than  coffee  has  been  affirmed  by  the  courts. 
This  concern  plans  to  continue  the  sale  of  coffee 
under  the  “Del  Monte”  brand  in  all  states  except  the 
six  Pacific  Coast  states  and  in  these  will  make  use  of 
some  other  name. 

NOTES: — Officials  of  Calistan  Packers,  Inc.,  have 
been  ordered  to  appear  in  the  Federal  court  at  San 
Francisco  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
held  in  contempt  of  court  for  failure  to  abide  by  a 
court  decree  of  October  5.  The  trustees  appointed  to 
handle  the  excess  pack,  after  Federal  Judge  A.  F.  St. 
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INCREASED  VOLUME  SHOWN  BY  JEWEL  TEA 

MPROVED  trade  conditions  and  the  rise  in  employ¬ 
ment  are  reflected  in  increased  tonnage  flgures  of 

the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  an  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  current  position  as  indicated  by  resent  reports 
disclosed. 

The  steady  rise  in  the  company’s  tonnage  figures 
during  recent  weeks  was  accompanied  by  a  like  im¬ 
provement  in  net  dollar  sales,  which  are  close  to  those 
shown  in  the  comparable  period  last  year.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  dollar  volume  held  well  under  last  year’s  figures. 

This  improvement  in  the  company’s  tonnage  volume, 
attributed  mainly  to  a  rise  in  its  trade  contacts  and 
accounts  has  enabled  Jewel  Tea  to  hold  earnings  at  a 
fairly  even  level  despite  sharply  higher  operating  ex¬ 
penses  due  to  higher  commodity  and  labor  costs. 

Current  gross  sales  indicate  that  its  net  income  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  will  be  very  close  to  the  net  of 
$305,638,  or  $1.09  a  share  on  the  280,000  shares  of 
capital  stock  outstanding,  shown  in  the  first  half. 

If  this  develops,  per  share  earnings  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  would  range  between  $2  and  $2.20  a  share,  and 
the  company  would  have  to  draw  but  approximately 
$250,000  from  surplus  to  meet  dividend  requirements 
of  $3  a  share  annually. 

The  company  has  maintained  the  present  dividend 
basis  of  $3  throughout  the  three  quarters  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  by  drawing  on  surplus  in  anticipation  of 
gradual  business  improvement  with  unofficial  state¬ 
ments  indicating  that  this  would  be  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  year.  Last  year,  the  company 
earned  $3.76  a  share. 

Substantial  increases  in  operating  costs  for  both  the 
parent  company  and  its  chain  grocery  subsidary.  Jewel 
Food  Stores,  Inc.,  have  developed  during  recent  months 
due  to  rising  costs  under  the  President’s  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  The  grocery  chain,  operating  solely  in  Chicago, 
feels  the  pinch  worse  than  the  parent  company  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  been  in  the  red  since  its  inauguration 
eighteen  months  ago  and  little  prospect  of  operations 
moving  into  the  profit  column  in  the  near  future  is 
seen. 

Due  to  being  handicapped  by  these  higher  expenses, 
Jewel  Tea  will  have  to  expand  its  sales  volume  consid¬ 
erably  above  current  levels  of  approximately  $190,000 
weekly  before  earning  power  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
current  dividend  requirements.  The  company  has  yet 
to  feel  the  total  impact  of  higher  costs,  it  is  pointed. 

Company  reports  disclose  that  in  the  28  weeks  end¬ 
ing  July  15,  last,  costs  of  sales,  including  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  labor,  supplies,  operating  expenses,  etc.,  amounted 
to  $6,840,856,  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent  over 
the  $5,262,247  total  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  This  jump  in  expenses  and  other  charges  oc¬ 


curred  in  the  face  of  a  dip  of  11.2  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  operating  truck  routes.  However,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year  a  total  of  $13,960  involved  in  closed 
banks  was  charged  off  to  expenses. 

The  gain  in  volume  of  the  company  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  enabled  it  to  make  a  better  showing  in 
net  earning  power  is  displayed  in  the  report  for  the 
four  weeks  ended  September  9  totaling  $780,292,  which 
was  only  1.5  per  cent  under  sales  of  $792,210  in  the 
like  1932  period,  whereas  cumulative  total  sales  for 
the  36  weeks  ended  September  9  were  10.3  per  cent 
under  sales  of  $7,612,326  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Improved  trade  conditions  and  the  rise  in  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  resultant  gain  in  public  purchasing 
power  aided  the  company  to  increase  its  number  of 
customers  between  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  of 
which  1  per  cent  is  accounted  for  by  new  additions  to 
the  company’s  list,  and  the  balance  by  former  cus¬ 
tomers  who,  finding  re-employment,  have  returned  to 
Jewel  for  their  requirements. 

The  reorganization  of  the  sales  organization  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  effective  operations  on  the  truck  routes, 
which  currently  number  about  1,355  or  20  more  units 
than  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  84  units  controlled  by  Jewel 
Food  Stores,  Inc. 

Revision  of  the  management  of  the  food  units  con¬ 
trolled  by  Jewel  Tea  has  resulted  in  a  more  effective 
organization  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Sales  in  the 
latest  report  of  the  chain  grocery  division  were  off  4.7 
per  cent  from  the  comparable  1932  period,  but,  it  is 
pointed  out,  while  they  were  also  under  those  shown 
earlier  this  year,  the  percentage  decline  from  the  com¬ 
parable  1932  period  was  less  than  the  average  of  prior 
periods. 

Some  return  of  the  investment  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  by  Jewel  Tea  in  its  chain  grocery  division 
in  1934  may  develop  during  1934,  if  business  condi¬ 
tions  continue  their  recent  gains  and  a  more  stable 
trade  structure  rules  than  at  present. 

Jewel  Tea’s  reports  show  that  taxes  have  played  an 
important  part  in  increasing  operating  costs  this  year, 
especially  in  the  instances  of  higher  gasoline  levies  and 
the  processing  taxes,  which  has  already  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  rise  in  selling  prices.  Another  factor  to  be 
considered,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  that  in  13  States 
where  Jewel  now  operates,  sales,  gross  income  and  oc¬ 
cupational  taxes  now  in  force  will  require  an  estimated 
annual  payment  totaling  $60,000  or  more. 

The  company’s  current  capital  position  is  strong, 
according  to  its  latest  report.  Current  assets  as  of 
July  31,  last,  totaled  $4,501,111,  including  cash  of 
$637,321  and  current  liabilities  were  $946,709,  com¬ 
pared  with  current  assets  of  $4,380,892,  cash  of 
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$712,614  and  current  liabilities  of  $1,072,332  a  year 
previous.  Earned  surplus  was  $1,338,113,  against 
$1,480,484  on  July  16,  1932. 

EXPANSION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRUIT 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 

ATERIAL  expansion  of  the  South  African 
fruit-canning  industry  as  a  result  of  the  pref¬ 
erential  rates  now  effective  on  imports  of 
Empire  products  into  Great  Britain  and  Canada  may 
well  develop  according  to  a  report  filed  by  Consul  K. 
de  G.  McVitty,  Capetown,  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington. 

Total  production  of  the  entire  industry  in  South 
Africa  in  recent  years  has  averaged  approximately 
7,000,000  cans  with  90  factories  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  production  of  jams,  canned  apricots,  pears, 
pineapples  and  fruit  salad,  the  report  disclosed. 

While  the  main  efforts  of  the  fruit-canning  indus¬ 
try  has  been  concentrated  on  export  trade,  to  England, 
the  domestic  market  has  not  been  neglected.  As  an 
example  of  the  rapid  gain  in  demand  for  the  local 
product  and  its  increased  use,  imports  of  canned  fruit 
into  the  Union  dipped  to  less  than  £15,000  in  1932, 
compared  with  £41,000  in  1929,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  South  African  per  acre  yield  of  peaches,  pears 
and  apricots  is  far  below  that  of  either  Australia  or 
the  United  States,  the  survey  commented.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  raising  the  production  of  canned  fruit  in 
the  Union,  Mr.  McVitty  reported,  has  been  the  fact 
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that  local  fruit  growers  preferred  to  export  their  prod¬ 
ucts  as  fresh  fruit.  However,  they  are  finding  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dispose  of  their  shipments  profitably,  and  if 
deciduous  fruit  production  continues  to  increase,  the 
logical  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  the  canning  of 
the  surplus  crops. 

Until  the  present,  Great  Britain  has  been  the  only 
export  market  for  South  African  canned  fruit.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  McVitty  points  out  that  the  tariff  prefer¬ 
ences  granted  under  the  Ottawa  make  feasible  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Canadian  markets  and  reports  that 
South  African  canners  are  making  special  efforts  to 
develop  a  market  in  Canada. 

^  ja 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Sure  found  the  new  Agricultural  Adjustment  act  con¬ 
stitutional,  charged  that  the  packing  concern  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  decree  and  had  refused  to  turn  over  the  full 
quantity  of  peaches.  The  packing  concern  recently 
filed  a  motion  asking  for  a  modification  of  the  original 
decree  to  allow  it  to  sell,  subject  to  the  rights  of  lien 
holderg,  38,000  cases  of  peaches  still  on  hand. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company  was  held  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  October  18  when  it  was  voted  to  reduce  the 
authorized  capital  stock  from  1,000,000  shares  to  400,- 
000  shares.  The  change  was  made  to  affect  a  saving 
in  the  annual  franchise  tax  and  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  number  of  shares  outstanding. 


Too  Late  To  Ciassify 

FO^SALE— ’ 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

13  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature 
regulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 

1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2^  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condition 
and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c'o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  £  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  £.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V{. .  2.2B 

Peeled.  No.  2 ',2 . 

Uarvre,  No.  2’.' .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2'U .  3.15 

Medium.  No.  2'.j .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25  2.50 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00  2.50 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  ^-‘.tO 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Ifi  . . 47% . 

No.  2L'.  . 82% . 

No.  10  .  2.80  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .77)2  •77)i 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72’ i . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.50 

I. IMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  l.lo  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 00  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  4.o(t  .J.OO 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole.  No.  2%> .  1.00  . 

WTiole.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut,  No.  2V. .  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  ..95 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87)7 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  4.25 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  .June,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alask:is,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 


PUMPKIN* 


Standard,  No.  2)« .  1.00  l.io 

No.  3  .  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.35 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.15  tl-10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  *3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2%  .  1.05  1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2){. .  tl.25 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2%.  . 80  .80 

No.  3  .  90  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  2.50 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1, 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . ; . 


F.  O.  B.  County. 
No.  10  . 


No.  2  .  . 

P’.  0.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

P'.  0.  B.  Count V . 

No.  2  . 

.52) 

..50 

.80 

P'.  0.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

»  t.77 

- .  1 .25 

*1.25 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

...  4.15 

*4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE+  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

.50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  I  . 50  .50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . ^ . . 

Miohiean.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  3.25 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.55  *1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2)^ . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2^ . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  io .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.85 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . ....... 

No.  10  . . 

grape  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.20 

No.  6  .  3.50  3.45 

No.  1  Juice . 62%  .65 

No.  2  Juice .  1.05  ”  1.05 

No.  5  Juice .  3.50  3.50 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  1.40  . 

Fancy  .  *1.75 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.55 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.75 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.35  1.35 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.50  1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  6 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.25  . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.90  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.80  *1.65 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .7. .  *1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.40 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  5.50  *4.35 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBEIRRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

P’ancy,  No.  2)7 .  2.25  2.30 

No.  10s  . . .  9.50  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  P'actory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  P'actory . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


cases,  4  doz .  2.60 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.50 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  *1.76 

P'lat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

P'lat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 1.27%*1.‘20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 75  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 85  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.22%*1.15 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.50  *2.50 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  *2.50 

Mustard,  Keyless .  2.35  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  2.75 

TUNA  P'1SH;(  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80  ™..„ 

White,  la  . 13.66  ....... 

Blue  Fin,  %b . . 

Blue  Fin,  la . . . ....... 

Striped,  %s  .  3.65  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.00  . 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  ViS.  P'ancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.66 
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Giants  Have  Stood 

the  Test  of  Time! 


Giant  Slringless  Qreen  Pod  ^Qean 


One  of  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  stringless  bean  varieties  bred  and  developed  by 
Calvin  N.  Keeney  is  the  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod.  In  1898  it  first  entered  the  market 
and  in  the  35  years  since  has  continued  to  hold  its  position  among  the  standard  and 
most  widely  used  stringless  varieties  of  beans. 

The  plants  are  large,  sturdy,  and  prolific  with  pods  round,  meaty,  strictly  stringless 
and  brittle.  Owing  to  its  heavy  yield  of  round  stringless  pods  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
with  Canners. 

As  breeders  and  originators  of  this  variety  we  have  jealously  guarded  the  quality  of 
our  stock  in  order  to  hold  its  reputation  on  a  high  plane. 

Let  us  quote  on  your  1934  requirements. 

Quality  Seeds  are  Bred — Not  Just  Grown 

Aaaonatfb  3lnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nm  (Cnmxprtimt 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


